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The Literary Week. 


WE note a new departure in the method of potios 
sixpenny editions of popular fiction. A third of the cover 
of areprint that lies before us is devoted to an appreciation 
of the book by Lord Rosebery, which ends thus: ‘‘I am 
especially delighted with your children, and think Miss 
Fane a most fascinating character.”’ The interesting books 
published during the past week include the following :— 





Ports anD Dreamers: Srupies and TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

Trish. By Lady Gregory. 

A fascinating and beautiful volume, dedicated to ‘‘ Some 
Undergraduates of Trinity College.” Lady Gregory 
draws her material from comparatively recent times as 
well as from the far past. The volume opens with a sketch 
of Raftery, the blind poet and fiddler, whose name is 
known throughout Ireland to all Irish speaking peopie. 
Other chapters deal with ‘‘ West Irish Ballads,” ‘‘ Herb 
Healing,” Workhouse Dreams,” and ‘‘ Mountain Theology.” 
‘* Mountain Theology ” opens thus : “‘ Mary Glyn lives under 
Slieve-nan-Or, the Golden Mountain, where the last battle 
will be fought in the last great war of the world ; so that 
the sides of Gortaveha, a lesser mountain, will stream 
with blood.”” The volume concludes with English trans- 
— of four plays written in Irish by Dr. Douglas 

yde. 


Burp Cutpren. By Israel Zangwill. 


In a note Mr. Zangwill says: ‘‘ This is a selection of the 
better part of the verses that have accumulated in 
manuscript, or in magazines, journals, and the writer’s 
own books during the last twenty years, and represents, 
therefore, as many moods. The piece that has precedence 
as the longest is also the oldest, or rather the youngest.” 
This piece is ‘Sylva Poetarum.” ‘The dedication, “‘ Ad 
Unam,” opens with these lines :— 


Take, Dear, my ’prentice songs, 
And--since you cared for one, 
“ Blind Children,” let them all 
Share in its blessedness, 

Find shelter ‘neath its name. 


The poems, as the author says, cover a wide range of 
moods. 
Cartstianity AND Mopern Civitisation. By William Samuei 

Lilly. 

‘Being Some Chapters in European History, with an 
Introductory Dialogue on the oe of History.” A 
considerable portion of the author’s ‘‘ Chapters in Euro- 
pean History,”’ which has long been out of print, has been 
incorporated in this volume. Other chapters are reprint d 
from the ‘* Nineteenth Century.” 


A coRRESPONDENT sends us a delightful cutting from a 
Scotch newspaper, ‘‘ which shows,” he says, “‘to what a 
degree of literary criticism we have attained in these 
northern latitudes.” It appears that an Edinburgh firm 
has recently issued an edition of Omar Khayyam, concern- 
ing which this Scotch newspaper says : ‘‘ One is inclined to 
think that the Persian astronomer poet Omar Khayyam 
has been a diligent student of Shakespeare and Burns; if 
not, then the literary coincidences are somewhat remark- 
able.” He proceeds : ‘* For example, we have Burns’ descrip- 
tion of pleasure as like a snow-flake in the river, ‘a moment 
white, then melts for ever’; and Omar uses the same idea 
under local colour :— 

The worldly Hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


Again, in his beautiful song, ‘O wert thou in the 
cauld blast,’ Burns says, ‘The desert were a Paradise, if 
thou wert there’: and Omar has it :— 


Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
And wilderness is Paradise enow.” 


This northern critic finds so many coincidences of a similar 
kind that he thinks ‘‘ the Persian Burns ’’ would be an accu- 
rate description of our only Omar. The notice concludes : 
‘‘The work of translation has been done by Mr. Edwari 
Fitzgerald, who has certainly done justice to Omar’s lofty 
theme and still loftier communings.” 
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We do not always welcome collections of fugitive work 
by writers who in their lives have been content to let such 
work lie hidden:; but no objection can be urged against the 
pleasant volume ‘‘ With the Eyes of Youth” (Sampson Low), 
which contains some hitherto uncollected pieces by William 
Black. The sketches are so grouped that they have a 
regular progression and give to some extent an outline of 
the author’s life. The essay which gives the volume its 
title appeared in the “ Fortnightly Review ” for August, 
1902; it was written in 1898 for an American publication, 
and was the last thing that Black wrote. It opens in this 
characteristic way :— 

The writer of these lines has seen a few things here and 
there—the rose-white dawn awakening over Venice, the blue- 
black waves of the Euxine thundering along to the neck of 
the Bosphorus, the red sunsets of Egypt, the glamour of the 
moonlight irradiating the domes and minarets of Stamboul— 
but never, never, never has he seen anything so beautiful and 
wonderful as a neglected little bit of coppice lying just outside 
an insignificant Scotch village. 

There follows a sketch, ‘‘ A Wild Day in '48,”. which is a 

recollection of the riots which occurred in Scotland in that 

year of Continental revolutions—at which time Black was 
seven years of age :— 

Half-frightened glances turned towards the east were a 
kind of guidance; and in that direction he accordingly 
wandered, until he came in sight of a crowd—-not a beautiful, 
richly coloured, processional crowd but a black and 
grimy and amorphous assemblage of men, silent, in deadly 
earnest, who at the moment were engaged jn tearing down 
the tall iron railing surrounding Glasgow Green, in order to 
secure weapons for themselves, 

The seven-year-old youngster attacked a bar, but was 
carried off by “a young Highland lass” into safety. 
Another sketch is taken from Black’s first novel, ‘‘ David 
Merle,” written when he was nineteen, and now long out 
of print and forgotten. ‘‘ David Merle” was a remarkable 
performance for a lad, and has distinct force of 
characterisation :—- 

’ “John Macaulay, listen to me. It seems to me that 
naebody has a richt to smoke but them who are compelled to 
think mair than is common to the human frame—sich as 
ministers, doctors, and the like. But for you and me, John, 
wha are but common people, we have nae real need o’ ony 
sic thing, and it but begets an indolent and lazy disposition 
o’ mind, Stee % 

“Verra true, Mr. Merle, but ’tis hard to gie up a habit o’ 
thirty years’ standing.” 

The last sketch is a ‘‘ Conversation with Carlyle,” which 

opens thus :— 

In a somewhat shabbily furnished room (but on the walls 
there was a large copy of the Berlin picture of Frederick 
the Great dressed as a drummer-boy; and on the table a 
number of Frederick’s snuff-boxes were strewn about) in a 
(lingy little street in Chelsea, an old man, worn, and tired, 
and bent, with deeply lined, ascetic features, a firm under- 
jaw, tufted grey hair, and tufted grey and white beard, and 
sunken and unutterably sorrowful eyes, returned from the 
fireplace, where with trembling fingers he had been lighting 
his long clay pipe, and resumed his seat in front of the 
reading-desk, 

This interview took place after Black had resolutely 

turned author, 


Amoyast the many amazing publications which reach us, 
one of the most amazing is the “ Fiery Cross.” To sit 
innocently in Chancery Lane and read of “the usurper 
Elizabeth ”’ yielding up her spirit on the 24th March, 1603, 
“to her God and Judge,” is startling enough, but when 
we are told that present-day Scotsmen are ‘content 
submissively to lick the gilded chains that bind them to 
their English masters,” we simply collapse. The notice 
that all articles intended for the columns of this publica- 
tion “‘ must be contributed gratis” strikes us as the most 
reasonable thing in it. 
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“Mr. Quirzer-Coven, in his latest ‘‘ Daily News’”’ article 
on “Sundry Poets,” paused to a why appreciative 
criticism of good work has done so little to popularise it. 
After naming certain volumes of which he has written, 
Mr. Quiller-Couch says :— 

My eye picks out these books as it travels along the fireside 
shelf; and [ feel sure that many critics must have discerned 
their excellence. Why have we done so little to get that 
excellence acknowledged? Are we, perhaps, afraid? Even 
when a man has arrived at discerning the excellence of a piece 
of literature produced in his own day he needs some courage 
to insist upon its importance. He has the quiet assurance of 
some thousands of years to support him, but all the clamour 
of the hurrying age to cow him and make him ashamed at the 
sound of his own voice. 


We do not think the critic is in the least afraid; rather he 
is too uncritical, too ready to acclaim as great what is 
merely pretty and facile and ephemeral. The prime reason 
for the failure of good verse to reach the public lies in the 
fact that the public does not really care for verse; there is 
no getting away from that. Jingle they will buy, but 
poetry does not touch them. And a second reason is that 
they have been to some extent misled. A few years ago 
there was a distinct revival in verse ; ts were discovered 
once a month. But the public, after nibbling, grew 
tired. Bubble reputations, if they did not burst, at least 
were withdrawn from sight. Mr. Quiller-Couch has always, 
so far as we can remember, praised judicially, and we are 
glad to see that he is not content to keep silent 
concerning what he feels to be true and enduring work. 


M. Maereriixck has been writing in the ‘“ Daily Mail” 
concerning Monte Carlo and its ‘“‘ Temple of Chance.” 
M. Maeterlinck is always individual, and nearly always 
mystical. To bring mysticism to Monte Carlo would at 
first appear to be like carrying gems into a cellar. But 
M. Maeterlinck, though he may make scoffers smile, leaves 
with people who happen to have some faculty for abstract 
thought ideas worth turning over cautiously and with 
serious attention. He finds the temple of chance, in its 
externals, ‘‘insipidly emphatic and hideously blatant. It 
suggests the low insolence, the overweening conceit of the 
flunkey who has grown rich but remains obsequious.”’ In 
M. Maeterlinck’s view the temple of the divinity should 
have been far otherwise: ‘“‘He should have been throned 
in a bare marble palace, severe, simple and colossal, high 
and vast, cold and spiritual, rectangular and rigid, positive 
and overwhelming.” But M. Maeterlinck’s divinity is not 
the gamblers’ divinity. He sees in the won and squandered 
gold at the tables the concrete possibility which that gold 
represents. With the cry of “rien ne va plus” he sees 
this :— 

That is to say, the god is about to speak! At this 
moment an eye that could pierce the easy veil of appearances 
would distinctly see scattered on the plain green cloth (if 
not actually, then at least potentially, for a single stake is 
rare, and he who plays of his superfluity to-day, will risk his 
all to-morrow) a corn-field ripening in the sun a thousand 
miles away, or again, in other squares, a meadow, a wood, 
a moonlit country house, a shop in some little market town ; 
a staff of book-keepers and accountants bending over ledges 
in their gloomy offices, peasants labouring in the rain, 
hundreds of workgirls slaving from morn to night in deadly 
factories, miners in the mine, sailors on their ship; the 
jewels of debauchery, love, or glory; a prison, a dock-yard ; 
joy, misery, injustice, cruelty, avarice ; crimes, privations, 
tears. 


A little later we read :— 


While we are making these reflections, the ivory ball 
slackens its course and begins to hop like a noisy insect over 
the thirty-seven compartments that allure it. This is the 
irrevocable judgment. 

O strange infirmity of our eyes, our ears and that brain of 
which we are so proud! O strange secrets of the most 
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elementary laws of this world! From the second at which 
the ball was set in motion to the second at which it falls into 
the fateful hole, on the battlefield three yards long, in this 
childish and mocking form, the mystery of the Universe 
inflicts a symbolical, incessant, and disheartening defeat upon 
human power and reason. 


The conclusion of all which is that ‘‘man knows that he 
can know nothing.” That is the usual conclusion of 
the gambler, but he arrives at it by processes very different 
from those of M. Maeterlinck. 


Mr. Epmuxp Gosse contributes to the “ International 
Quarterly’ a discriminating and appreciative article on 
Alfred de Vigny. De Vigny has never been widely known 
in England—less known, Mr. Gosse considers, than any 
other French writer of the first class. Yet he was “‘ of all 
the great French poets the one who has assimilated most 
of the English spirit, and has been influenced most by 
English poetry.” He was, says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ a convinced 
An wet get the writers whom he resembles, in his 
sublime isolation from the tradition of his own country, 
are Wordsworth and Shelley, Matthew Arnold and Leo- 
pardi. The other poets of France have been 
gong abundant, gregarious, vehement. Alfred de 

igny was not of their class, but we can easily conceive 
him among those who, in the Cumberland of a hundred 
years ago, were murmuring by the running brooks a 
music sweeter than their own.’’ Mr. Gosse thus sums up 
his impression of De Vigny’s achievement :— 

It is not to be pretended that the poetry of Alfred de Vigny 
is to every one’s taste. He was too indifferent to the public, 
too austere and arrogant in his address, to attract the masses, 
and to them he will remain perpetually unknown. But he is 
a writer, in his best prose as well as in the greater part of his 
scanty verse, who has only to become familiar to a reader 
susceptible to beauty, to grow more and more beloved. The 
other poets of his age were fluent and tumultuous ; Alfred de 
Vigny was taciturn, stoical, one who had lost faith in glory, 
in life, perhaps even in himself. While the flute and the 
trumpet sounded, his hunter’s horn, blown far away in the 
melancholy woodland, could raise an echo in the heart of no 
warrior or banqueter. But those who visit Vigny in the forest 
will be in no hurry to return. He shall entertain them there 
with such high thoughts and such proud music that they will 
follow him wherever his dream may take him . . . And some 
among them, if they are sincere, will admit that, so far as 
they are concerned, he is the most majestic poet whom France 
produced in the rich course of the nineteenth century. 


Pror. Partrs, of Yale University, has discovered such 
an extraordinary resemblance between M. Maeterlinck’s 
**Monna Vanna ” and Browning’s “‘ Luria,” that he seems 
to think M. Maeterlinck has been plagiarising. We see no 
reason to suppose anything of the kind. Criticism by 
parallel is threadbare. 


We have received from Louisville, U.8.A., a booklet of 
verse called ‘‘ When John Bull Comes a-Courtin’,” by Mr. 
Lucien V. Rule. We understand that the book is by way 
of being a protest against John Bull’s supposed faculty of 
running “at large” amongst his Colonial neighbours. 
The author writes — 


We buy John’s books and pauper princes to please our 
women folks ; 

But when we poetize he winces, and says “ That minstrel 
croaks.” 

Well now, we do not make pretension to shine with 
Shakespeare’s set ; 

But we would like a little mention as minnows in the 
net. 


That “‘ little mention” we cheerfully give. 


The Academy and Literature. 
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A misquotaTion by a popular author has often proved 
annoying before, and now Mr. Anstey is called to book by 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock. Writing to the ‘! Saturday 
Review,” Mr. Pollock says :— f 


Some time ago in one of his novels Mr. Anstey was kind 
enough to speak in the highest terms of my song, “The 
Devout Lover,” which is known to a large public by the 
exquisitely beautiful musical setting given to it by Miss 
Maude Valérie White. But, there is always a but, he 
misquoted the last line by a conveyance, which IT should not 
have dared to incorporate in my own lines, from the greatest. 
of Poets. The last two lines, as I wrote them, ran thus : 


“Burn at her altar Love’s sweet frankincense 
And worship her in distant reverence.” 


Mr. Anstey represented the last line, given without tle 
penultimate line, as running thus :-- 
“And worship her in whispering humbleness,” 

which has neither rhyme, nor in that conjunction reason. 
Mr. Anstey, when I pointed out the bévue, was most pleasant 
and courteous in assurance that it should be set right in the 
next editign. Either there was no next edition or as the best 
of us may do he forgot all about it. 

There the matter might have rested but that the “ curst”’ 
misquotation has been, is being, and will be, unless this letter 
stops it, repeated over and over again as the correct version in 
all kinds of papers, London and provincial, the which have 
culled it from Mr. Anstey’s pages. 


We hope Mr. Pollock’s letter will ‘‘ stop it.” 


“THe Wrirer’s Year-Book” is a publication which 
gives a list of ‘‘ 500 Places to sell Manuscripts, Photograms 
and Drawings.” Before we reach the list we find three 
advisory articles on ‘‘How to Write for the Press,’’ 
** Journalism for English and American Women,” and 
“ Writing for the Magazines.” The advice is of the 
familiar sort, which is to say that it will not be acted 
upon. Nothing will induce the amateur writer, for 
instance, to consider such matters as clearness, concisencss, 
or the suitability of his work for the papers to which he 
offers it. Mr. Kyle, on the subject of ‘‘ Writing for the 
Magazines,’ is inclined to be rather angry. We read :— 


¢ When you begin to write for the magazines do not expect 
to be a full-fledged front-cover magnate at once. You may 
be a big gun by and by, but if you expect to bound into the 
first rank at once you are an ignorant and conceited fool, and 
the sooner you adopt a more amusing way of killing time the 
better. Even if you are a literary genius, a somethitig 
infinitely superior to the expert journeyman of the literary 
profession, you will not arrive at once. Because it 
is an open field, Tom, Dick, and Harry are not qualified to 
write acceptable “ copy” just because they possess pens and 
paper, and were clever at essay writing at school. 


Do even budding authors need telling that a literary 


genius is ‘‘something infinitely superior to the expert 
journe of the lite profession”? Mr. Kyle is not 
helpfal He says things like this: ‘‘ Short story writing 
affords you great scope. . . . Attempt good work and 
you'll succeed.”’ And so forth. Mr. Kyle’s style needs 
some careful attention. ‘ 


In the recent discussion witli regard to the attitude of 
critics in their judgment of society plays, one is amazed 
at the ineptitude displayed in the attempt to define what 
is or what is not “‘ society dialogue.”’ In no country in 
the world, except England, would we find the critics 
questioning an author’s right to describe any set or class 
of persons which he may choose. When a French 
dramatist introduces, say, a duchess or a_politiciah 
into one of his works, we do not find writers on’ the 
morning papers of Paris wasting long paragraphs ih 
speculations as to the writer’s acquaintance with membezs 
of the French aristocracy. It is: time that this \prd- 
vinciality were dropped. iu Sal 
B 
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Ir is sometimes a good thing to put back the clock, but 
too much should not be claimed for the possible results. 
We heard the other day of certain writers whose business 
it has been to make books, who now propose to institute 
such a series of lectur:s as shall make it unnecessary for 
their hearers to read at all. That would be putting back 
the clock with a vengeance. There is more hope for Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s and Miss Florence Farr’s renewed experiment 
in the speaking and chanting of verse. During May Mr. 
Yeats will lecture, and Miss Farr will speak and chant 
»0ems by Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, Blake, Rossetti, 
Valt Whitman, Lionel Johnson, R. L. Stevenson, and 
several living poets, to the accompaniment of a psaltery. 
So far the experiments have hardiy been more than in- 
teresting ; certainly, at any rate, they have been far from 
satisfying. But we are glad to hear that they are to be 
continued. 


A yew series of “ booklets with a mission”’ is shortly 
to be published under the title of the ‘Simple Life 
Series.” We gather from a preliminary announcement 
that ‘‘the idea is to produce in a very inexpensive, but 
tasteful and attractive form, some of the smaller gems 
of the world’s literature which definitely appeal to the 
higher feelings and the higher reason.” ‘‘ Tolstoy and 
His Message” comes first, and in the first four volumes 
to be published is the Rubaiyat of Omar. Rubbing 
shoulders with Omar comes Shelley, with his ‘‘ Plea for 
a Simpler Diet.’’ It is pretty clear that the ‘‘ Simple 
Life Series” is not to be didactic all in one direction. 





Bibliographical. 


Messrs. RovTLencE, it appears, are to follow up their recent 
reprint of the romances of G. P. R. James with reprints 
on a similar scale of the romances of James Grant and 
Mayne Reid. They have, 1 should say, every encourage- 
ment to do this. Though the higher criticism is con- 
temptuous of Reid and Grant, those writers contrive to be 
read still. When Reid died, there was naturally a 
recrudescence of his popularity, and several of his books 
were re-issued, during 1890-97, in response to a natural 
demand. In 1898 there was a further spurt, four more 
tales being re-issued by Messrs. Routledge in that year, 
and one by Messrs. Downey. In 1898 also, there was 
quite a revival in “‘ Grants,” of which, during the years 
immediately preceding, there had been but few — 
In the year named, Messrs. Routledge began to publish an 
** Aide-de-Camp ” edition of Grant, which ran into 1899 
as well. Twelve or thirteen stories were reproduced, 
including sixpenny editions of ‘‘ The Scottish Cavalier ” 
and ‘‘One of the Six Hundred”; and two volumes of 
short stories were reprinted—‘‘The Royal Regiment ” 
and “‘ The Scots Brigade.” It was a little surprising in 
1898-99 to find new life given to such tales as ‘ Oliver 
Ellis,” ‘‘ Mary of Lorraine,” ‘‘ Derval Hampton,” “Jack 
Challoner,” and ‘‘The Lord Hermitage,” which are not 
precisely of Grant’s best. 

Another enterprise of Messrs. Routledge is the inclusion 
of Longfellow’s translation of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” in 
their series of ‘‘ Autograph Classics.” It is scarcely three 
years since they issued the work at three-and-six. In 
1890 they brought out two editions of it—-one at twelve- 
and-six, the other at one shilling; then came editions at 
three-and-six in 1891, two shillings in 1892, two-and-six 
(in the Lubbock series) in 1893, and at a shilling again in 
1894. This would seem to suggest that Longfellow’s 
version of the ‘‘Commedia” runs Cary’s very close in 

pularity. Five years ago Messrs. Cassell reproduced 

with Doré’s illustrations, while Messrs. Bell issued 
the work at a shilling, There had been a three-and- 
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sixpenny edition in 1897. Plumptre’s translation was 
successfully revived in 1899 by Messrs. Isbister. These 
three versions may be said to hold the field, though they 
have not frightened away such translators as C. E. Norton, 
T. W. Parsons, Paget Toynbee, and so forth. 

I see announcement made of a book on “ The Island of 
Formosa,’’ by Mr. J. W. Davidson, U.S. Consul there. 
No doubt it will bring matters down to date. An 
interesting book was Mr. W. A. Pickering’s “‘ Pioneering in 
Formosa: Recollections of Adventures amon darins, 
Wreckers, and Head-Hunting Savages,” published in 1898. 
G. L. Mackay’s ‘‘ From Far Formosa,” a third edition of 
which came out in 1900, is known to me only by name. 

The bibliographers of the future may, I think, safely 
attribute to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald the little book on 
‘‘ John Forster, by One of His Friends,”’ just published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. There is something 
characteristic of Mr. Fitzgerald’s writing method in the 
frequency with which, in the earlier pages, the word 
‘“‘ pleasant” is used. But soon come references to the 
author’s friendship and correspondence with Dickens, his 
long connection with ‘‘ Household Words,” his ‘“‘ Life of 
Sterne,” his little play called ‘‘ The William Simpson ” 
(played at the Haymarket thirty years ago), and ‘‘a novel 
of mine, ‘No. 75 Brooke Street,’’’—which clinches the 
business, causing Mr. Fitzgerald to stand revealed. (It 
may be noted by the way that Mr. Fitzgerald anticipated 
Mr. Molloy’s ‘‘ Sailor King” so long ago as 1884, when he 
brought out his ‘‘ Life and Times of William IV.’’) In 
the course of the present work Mr. Fitzgerald represents 
= mother as introducing into an she dinnat speech the 
ine— 

And e’en unmoved hears china fall. 


But one feels that the lady could not have been guilty of 
thus misquoting Pope. ' ] 

_ Mr. Harry Roberts, who has made a collection of ‘‘ The 
Sayings of Jesus,” just issued by Gay and Bird, appears, 
from his preface, to imagine that he is a pioneer in this 
matter. But it is only two or three years since Lord 
Northbrook produced ‘‘Christ’s Teaching in His Own 
Words,” for the use of the natives of India; in 1894 Mr. 
J. W. Mackail brought out a collection of Christ’s sayings 
“‘as recorded by the Evangelists” ; in the same year there 
was a book of “selected sayings,” called ‘‘The Sure 
Resting-Place” ; and these had been preceded in their 
turn, in 1893, by Mr. J. C. Walker’s ‘‘ Teaching of Jesus 
in His Own Words.” Farther back than that we need 
not “ 

“The plots of great operas,” says a contemporary, “ are 
unknown to the ordinary man.”’ Well, if that is so, it is 
not from lack of activity on the part of the compilers. In 
1896 there was published the eleventh edition of a book 
called “‘ The Opera Glass,” which professed to set forth the 
‘* plots” of no fewer than 119 operas. That work must 
surely have had a considerable circulation. But it by no 
means stands alone. Twenty years ago an American work, 
called ‘‘ O : their Writers and their Plots,” was put 
upon the English market. Then, in 1891, came a little 
manual called ‘‘ Stories of the Operas,”’ which was followed 
in 1897 by another importation from America—“ Stories 
of Famous Operas,”’ by H. A. Grueber. 

This same Mr. Grueber, by the way, is the author of 
“Stories of the Wagnerian Operas,” circulated over here 
in 1895. Prior to that we had had ‘The Wagnerian 
Drama,” by H. E. Khrehbiel (1891). After Mr. Grueber 
came A. Larignac with his ‘‘ Wagner’s Music Dramas” in 
1898, and ‘Stories from Wagner” (from America) in 
1899. Just now the run is upon books about the “ Ring 
des Nibelungen,” of which one, by Kobbe, came out in 
1893, and another, by Irvine, in 1897. 
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Reviews. 
A Rediscovered Poet. 


Tae Poerioa. Works or Taomas Tranerne, B.D. Now 
First Published from the Original MS. Edited by 
Bertram Dobell. (Published by the Editor.) 


Is there any end to the fecundity of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries? ‘‘ The Poetical Works of ‘Thomas 
Traherne,” edited and published by Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
add another name to those of Herbert, Vaughan, and 
Crashaw. The “find” is undoubtedly a remarkable one ; 
though Mr. Dobell, like most discoverers, is inclined to 
magnify his discovery beyond bounds, and assigns to his 
very own poet a rank which will scarce meet, we think, 
with final acceptance. The discovery is the more curious 
because the poems have never been publisbed at all. 
They were picked up on a second-hand bookstall, in 
manuscript, by Mr. W. T. Brook:, who sold them to the 
late Dr. Grosart. Both men thought the poems (which 
were anonymous) to be by Henry Vaughan, and Grosart 
was actually preparing to include them in an edition of 
Vaughan when he died. They then passed into Mr. 
Dobell’s hands, who soon doubted the ascription to 
Vaughan. Through Mr. Brooke, a likeness was dis- 
covered to some poems in a volume ultimately found to 
be by Thomas Traherne. Traherne, it was ascertained, 
had published two other books. One was prose, the other 
a poem; and this poem (‘‘ Christian Ethicks’’) was finally 
encountered among the MSS. in a shorter form, with some 
variations. That completed the evidence. 

Traherne was a clergyman of the middle seventeenth 
century; and all that here concerns us is the nature and 
quality of his poems. They are religious poems, modelled 
as to form on Herbert’s ‘“‘Temple.” That he was 
acquainted with Herbert Mr. Dobell admits, but he denies 
that the poems show any acquaintance with Vaughan. 
The wish is father to the belief, we think ; for to admit 
acquaintance with Vaughan is to rob Traherne’s best 
poems of the complete originality which it is Mr. Dobell’s 
object to claim for them. We have ourselves come to a 
quite other conclusion ; even as we dissent from many other 
of the claims which Mr. Dobell advances on Traherne’s 
behalf. But the first duty is to recognise that a number 
of the poems show fine poetic quality. There is, in fact, 
to our mind, a clear dividing line in the book with regard 
to merit. It opens with a series of poems on childhood, 
which fully justify enthusiasm ; but in the poems which 
follow there is a striking change—not to say diminution— 
of poetic quality. Now it is precisely in those poems on 
childhood that we cannot but perceive what seems the 
influence of Vaughan. 

In that first section there is a stron 
quality which is all Traherne’s own, and distinguishes 
him from either Herbert or Vaughan. The poems are 
strenuously thoughtful. He has nothing of Herbert's 
fancy; there is seldom an image or an analogy. But 
quickening the metaphysic thought, and making the 
abstract concrete, there is a breath of poetic emotion which 
has somewhat of Herbert, somewhat of Vaughan, yet is 
Traherne’s own, and not that of either. A_ beautiful 
example is the opening poem, which shows Traherne quite 
at his best. From this, ‘‘ The Salutation,” we quote the 
opening and concluding stanzas :— 


These little limbs, 
These eyes and hands which here I find, 
These rosy cheeks wherewith my life begins, 
Where have ye been? behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long, 
Where was, in what abyss, my speaking tongue? 


metaphysical 
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When silent I 
So many thousand tlfousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos lie, 
How could I smiles or tears, 
Or lips, or hands, or eyes, or ears perceive ? 
Welcome ye treasures which I now receive. 
° ° o @ a 
New-burnisht joys, 
Which yellow gold or pearl excel! 
Such sacred treasures are the limbs in boys, 
In which a soul doth dwell ; 
Their organised joints and azure veins 
More wealth include than all the world contains. 
cd a sa o o 


A stranger here 
Strange things doth meet, strange glories see ; 
Strange treasures lodg’d in this fair world appear, 
Strange all and new to me; 
But that they mine should be, who nothing was, 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to pass. 


This is extremely fine; the thought strikingly bold, and 
winged by acertain fervour of delight. It is alone enough 
to show that Mr. Dobell has had memorable good fortune, 
which other students and searchers of the past well may 
envy. Inthesucceeding poem the resemblance to Vaughan 
is stronger, both in occasional cast of ——. and still 
more in the nature of the central idea. The opening line, 
even Mr. Dobell admits, directly recalls Vaughan's 
reference to — 


Those early days when I 
Shined in mine angel infancy. 


When this is so reinforced by the character of the general 
conception, as it is in Traherne’s ‘‘ Wonder,” one cannot 
but draw the inference :— 


How like an Angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among His works I did appear 
O how their Glory me did crown! 
The world resembled His Eternity, 
In which my soul did walk ; 
And everything that I did see 
Did with me talk. 
* ® © ‘ * 


A native health and innocence 
Within my bones did grow, 
And while my God did all his Glories show, 
I felt a vigour in my sense 
That was all Spirit. I within did flow 
With seas of life like wine; 
I nothing in the world did know 
But ’twas divine. 
e t « ° ° 


The streets were paved with golden stones, 
The boys and girls were mine, 
Oh how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones, 
In joy and beauty they appeared to me, 
And everything which here I found, 
While like an angel I did see, 
Adorned the ground. 


® %} t & } 


Cursed and devised proprieties, 
With envy, avarice, 
And fraud, the fiends which spoil even Paradise, 
Flew from the splendour of mine eyes. 
And so did hedges, ditches, limits, bounds, 
I dreamed not aught of those, 
But wandered over all men’s grounds, 
And found repose. 


Proprieties themselves were mine, 
And hedges ornaments ; 
Walls, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents, 
Did not divide my joys, but oll combine. 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn: 
For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born. 


B2 
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This, and the preceding poem from which we also cited 
stanzas, are (we think) Traherne’s best. Such a line as 
‘* The sons of men were holy ones” suggests Vaughan at 
his most characteristic. On the other hand, in ‘‘ Oh, how 
did all their lovely faces shine!’ and elsewhere in these 
poems of childhood, there is something which curiously 
and strikingly anticipates the manner of Blake. Even 
from these chosen stanzas, however (which necessarily 
show the poet mostly at his best), it will be seen that 
Traherne does not always sustain himself at such a height. 
More often than Herbert himself, he lapses into flat prose, 
vedeemed only by the thought. Nor does he seem to 
move quite natively in verse: too frequently, it will be 
noticed, there are stiff and awkward inversions, to get 
rhyme or metre. It is in the sequent poem, “‘ Eden,” 
that he most plainly builds on Vaughan :— 


A learned and a happy ignorance 
Divided me 
Vrom all the vanity, 
rom all the sloth, care, pain, and sorrow that advance 
The madness and the misery 
Of men. No error, no distraction I 
Saw soil the earth or overcloud the sky. 


I knew not that there was a serpent’s sting 
Whose poison shed 
On men, did overspread 
The world; nor did I dream of such a thing 
As sin, in which mankind lay dead. 
They all were brisk and living wights to me, 
Yea, pure and full of immortality. , 


*} 


Only what Adam in his first estate, 
Did I behold ; 
Hard silver and dry gold 
As yet lay under ground; my blessed fate 
Was more acquainted with the old 
And innocent delights which he did see 
In his original simplicity. 


The whole of the poem from which these stanzas are taken 
is, in truth, simply an expansion in idea of Vaughan’s 
exquisite poem already mentioned. When it is considered 
along with the two previous poems and the following 
poem, ‘‘ Innocence,” it becomes difficult to evade the con- 
clusion that throughout the series Traherne is playing 
variations upon the theme of this and Vaughan’s other 
lovely poem on childhood. In a subsequent poem ona 
different theme, in the present book, we find— 


My contemplation dazzles in the end 
Of all I comprehend ; 


and we are at once reminded of Vaughan’s phrase in one 
of those two childhood poems :— 
Mine eye 
Dazzles at it, as at Eternity. 


When we pass from this section of poems on childhood 
to the second section, there is a marked change in 
Traherne.. Two poems, “‘'The Pre tive”? and * The 
Vision,” retain the former quality with an increase of the 
metaphysical element. But thereafter the metaphysical 
clement becomes knottily predominant, while the poetic 
quality, the charm, the rapture, if not absent, are insuffi- 
ciently present. The verse has lost its wing, exactly when 
the additional weight of metaphysic thought needed a 
stronger wing. We have not room for further quotation, 
but the fact must strike a careful reader. And we must 
needs draw the inference. It is this. 

Traherne is a highly thoughtful and metaphysical poet, 
without corresponding emotional power—insufficiently a 

t, in fact. But in one group of poems, where 
Suen he had the advantage of drawing inspiration 
from Vaughan, he rose beyond himself, and attained 
striking —_ quality. It is not (save at moments) the 
quality of Vaughan, but his own. He has not the supreme 
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and passionless passion of Vaughan, like that intense 
motion of the blue sky which seems motionless. But he 
has his own emotional charm, sometimes (we have said) 
singularly suggesting Blake. He is unequal, he has not 
poetry at command, he has no technique, apart from his 
inspired moments. Save in moments, he lacks the great 
magic. But there remains a handful of poetry admirable, 
original, of a single and captivating sweetness, overcoming 
by force of inspiration the lack of native instinct for verse. 
And Mr. Dobell’s is the most remarkable discovery of 


recent years. 


Layard’s Autobiography. 


Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L., AuTopioGRaPHY AND 
LETTERS FROM HIS CHILDHOOD UNTIL HIS APPOINTMENT AS 
H.M. Ampassapor at Maprip, Edited by the Hon. 
William N. Bruce, with a Chapter on his Parliamentary 
Career by the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. 2 vols. 
(John Murray). 


PracticatLy, the autobiographic portion of this lengthily 
titled volume extends, with breaks filled in by letters, to 
Layard’s embarkation on the Nineveh explorations. It 
covers, that is to say, the period of his earlier life. With 
his return to England after the first series of excavations 
at Nineveh, the autobiography, virtually at an end before, 
ceases entirely ; and there is little more in the book. A 
final chapter by Sir Arthur Otway reviews in customary 
fashion Layende parliamentary career. The space between 
is occupied by a number of letters which represent his 
artistic interests and energies during this same parlia- 
mentary period—in a sufficiently interesting way, for 
Layard with pen in hand is always alive. But the cream 
of the volumes is the autobiography. 

It was well worth publishing, comparatively brief 
portion of his career though it includes. During that 
early period Layard saw many men, many lands, many 
peoples—interesting men, interesting lands, interesting 
peoples ; and to all his experiences he brings an unflagging 
energy of enjoyment which he has the art of communicating 
to the reader. With a quite natural and unaffected style, 
he holds attention by his own vivid character, imparted to 
all he relates. The Huguenot descent of his father, an 
ex-official in Ceylon, had doubtless something to do with 
this audacious energy. At three years old, introduced to 
a lioness in the Jardin des Plantes, he took the tawny 
lady’s cub in his arms, while brother Frederic howled 
dismally beside the appalled and amazed nurse. At school 
in Moulins, he was plainly a Tartar. Bullied by his 
companions as a John Bull and a heretic, snubbed by the 
masters as a rebel, he allowed himself to be made ring- 
leader in a revolt against the tyrannical writing-master. 
At the fixed moment, the master’s back being turned, 
Harry slung a leaden inkstand at him. The astonished 
master faced round on a row of studious boys, and the 
betrayed ringleader sitting in solitary guilt. The con- 
founded Harry was dragged out and thrashed on the spot. 
In Swiss or Florentine school he defied rule and learned 
what he pleased ; but, be it said, in both he was beloved 
by the master. Meantime his father was teaching him to 
love literature and art, while he was receiving the 
education of contact with eminent men, which played a 
powerful part in his life. 

At Florence he was familiar with Walter Savage Landor. 
The elder Layard, a stern Tory, short-sightedly introduced 
his son to the “ Imaginary Conversations’: on such a lad 
they had the natural effect of indoctrinating him with 
‘those radical and democratic opinions which I sturdily 
professed even when a boy ’”’ :— 


The grand figure and powerful head of Walter Savage 
Landor, his sonorous voice, when he impressed upon me the 
beauty of the old Greek language, and the importance of its 
acquisition in order to speak and write good English, as he 
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was often in the habit of doing, are still present to my memory. 
Many years after he addressed an Ode to me, which is published 
amongst his poetical works. 


Another Florentine friend was Seymour Kirkup, known 
for his illustrations of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” and 
perhaps still better as the discoverer of the portrait of 
Dante ascribed to Giotto, in the Bargello at Florence. An 
intense Dante student, he was specially valuable to young 
Layard for his wealth of knowledge regarding the ancient 
Florence and his memories of illustrious men :— 

Kirkup’s library was famous for its unique collection of 
ancient books and treatises on magic and the black arts, of 
which he was an ardent student. He came to be a firm 
believer in the supernatural, and in all the mysteries of spirit- 
rapping, table-turning, and the various impostures which were 
at the time practised upon the weak and credulous. ‘ 
He fell into the hands, in his old age, of a mother and her 
daughters, one of whom was a very beautiful creature named 
Regina. She was easily thrown into, or feigned, a 
mesmeric sleep, and . communicated to her willing 
dupe messages from the other world—chiefly from Dante and 
the poet’s contemporaries. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that they were, for the most part, the feeble echoes of 
what she had heard from Kirkup himself. His own 
appearance corresponded to the dirt, untidiness, and neglect 
of his dwelling. His clothes were worn almost to the last 
thread, and seemed scarcely to hold together. His long white 
locks hung over his shoulders. His sharply chiselled features, 
hook nose, and bright, restless eyes gave him the aspect of 
one who practised the black arts. The street-boys 
pointed to him as the stregone—the magician, Hawthorne 
has given a lifelike sketch of him in that character in his 
“Transformation,” 


So surrounded was young Layard by art, that over his 
bed in the palace where he lived hung the altar-piece by 
Filippino Lippi, now in the National Gallery. It still 
witnesses to his pugnacity, showing a damaged portion 
— by Layard’s shoes, which he flung at his brother’s 

ead. 

Such a training promised ill for the legal studies which 
he afterwards began with his uncle, Mr. Austen ; and at 
Mr. Austen’s house he met eminent men who further 
unsettled him. Benjamin Disraeli had been that gentle- 
man’s legal pupil too, and still visited him :— 

I well remember ‘the first time I saw Benjamin Disraeli. 
I must have been between six and seven years old, My 
Aunt had taken me with her to call upon his mother . . 
in Bloomsbury Square. Mrs. Austen asked after “ Ben,’ 
and was told that he was taking a boxing lesson. He was 
sent for, and came into the drawing-room in his shirt-sleeves, 
and wearing his boxing-gloves. 


During Layard’s legal studies, 
constantly :— 

He excited my wonder—perhaps my admiration—by his 
extraordinary and foppish dress. He wore waistcoats of the 
most gorgeous colours and the most fantastic patterns, with 
much gold embroidery, velvet pantaloons, and shoes adorned 
with red rosettes. 


He snubbed yound Layard, who thought him conceited. 
Once Layard exp his admiration for Disraeli’s 
description of the orange-groves of Corfu, and asked 
whether he still thought it the most beautiful spot in 
the world. ‘He replied, with a mocking laugh, that 
he really did not know what he had written, having 
written so much, nor could he remember whether or 
not there were orange-groves in the Ionian islands.” A 
quite characteristic bit of Disraelian affectation. He had 
written most of “ Vivian Grey” at the Austens’ house, 
helped by Mrs. Austen, a brilliant woman. One of Layard’s 
recollections is of Disraeli reciting his ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Epic ” in bombastic style :— 

When he had left the room, Samuel Warren, who was an 
excellent mimic, sent the company into fits of laughter by 
imitating his voice and manner, and reciting a number of 
ae verses which might have been taken from the Epic 
itself. 


he met Disraeli 
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When both were in Parliament, Dizzy made generous 
amends to Layard for the fopperies of Disraeli the younger. 
Layard soon resolved to try his legal fortunes in Ceylon, 
and journeyed towards it by way of Persia and the East, 
It ended in his settling at Constantinople, employed by 
Sir Stratford Canning in unofficial diplomacy. . His picture 
of the terrible Ambassador, and the way he bullied the 
Turkish officials, is admirable, but too diffuse for quota- 
tion. Lifelike are his sketches of the Turkish officials 
themselves, some of whom were his personal friends. But 
for one anecdote of his chosen companion, Alison, we must 
make room. Alison was doing business with the Grand 
Vizir ; when that personage suddenly rose and began to 
say his prayers :— 


He concluded them with the usual curse—very audibly and 
significantly uttered—upon all giaour or infidels, and went 
through the motion of spitting over his right and _ left 
shoulders to show his horror of them ; he then oe 
renewed the conversation as though nothing had o¢curred, 
After a short interval Alison left the divan, and going into a 
corner of the room, began to repeat in Turkish an extempore 
prayer, in which he invoked similar curses upon the followers 
of Islam. The Pasha jumped up in a violent passion ae 
Alison very quietly replied that, like the Pasha himself, he 
had only performed a duty by saying his prayers at that 
particular hour, and that he had no doubt that the denuncia- 
tions they contained against Mohammedanism were as much 
a matter of form, and of as little significance, as the curses 
which his Highness had a short time before launched against 
those who professed the Christian faith. 


After a period during which he rendered valuable, 
though informal service to Sir Stratford Canning as a 
diplomatic agent, Layard at last carried out his long- 
cherished desire to explore the site of the ancient Assyrian 
capital. The result was, that one dismal London day, a 
sallow, ascetic-looking young painter of Italian parentage 
saw carried in through the swing doors of the British 
— “‘ A wingéd bull from Nineveh” ; and prophesied 

ow— 
School-foundations in the act 
Of holiday, three files compact, 
Shall learn to view thee as a fact 
Connected with that zealous tract, 
“Rome, Babylon, and Nineveh.” 


There, as we have said, the autobiography really ends ; 
and there, with his fame assured, and all fear of legal 
drudgery at an end, we may leave this record of a brilliant 
and restlessly energetic personality, 


Poland, 
Potanp. A Stopy or tHe Lanp, Peorte snp Lirerature. 
By George Brandes. (Heinemann. 12s. net.) 


THERE is perhaps no national literature so little known in 
Europe as the Polish, no national character so little 
illumined for us by accessible evidence as the Poles’. We 
therefore welcome Dr. George Brande’s ‘‘ Impressions of 
Poland,”’ now issued in a translation. To help combat the 
sluggish indifference to modern foreign literature, that has 
become not a little marked in England of late years, we trust 
that our readers will make a point of seeing Dr. Brandes’ 
**Poland.”’ They will be repaid. 

His peculiar value as a travelled critic is well dis- 
played in the book before us. He unites to great open- 
mindedness and sympathy of temperament a keen and 
highly-trained judgment. Add to these gifts something 
of the journalist’s clever versatility and lightness of touch, 
and you have a critic whose name stands in Europe for 
the modern spirit of cosmopolitan culture, a spirit which 
interprets and champions all youthful and powerful 
innovating talent in a generation, against the settled 
traditions of academical classicism, 
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It is, indeed, particularly delightful to hear a voice so 
penetrating and sympathetic as his raised in defence of 
an oppressed and “ partitioned” nation which succumbed 
a century ago to the force of three great Empires united 
to despoil it. ‘Ihe cause of Poland, so popular in England 
in the middle of the century, is to-day regarded generally 
as lost. It seems impossible that Russia, Germany, and 
Austria should ever relax their grip on a country s0 
fruitful, a country whose population compared with theirs 
is so relatively small. But stranger — have happened 
in history, and it may be that a day will come when the 
strange conglomeration of races that make up the Austrian 
Empire will fall asuxder, and Russia and Germany may 
bite off more than they can chew, when a redistribution 
of peoples and new federated autonymous — may 
arise. It has been charged against Poland that her fate 
was due not less to the unbridled individualism of the 
Poles than to her lack of natural frontier and her lack of 
political instinct. In truth, Poland, as Dr. Brandes remarks, 
had inherited a vicious political constitution, and she 
might eventually have baffled her enemies if the bulk of 
her people had not been too long held under by the upper 
class, and kept in the position of feudal serfs. Brandes 
states the position very ably :— 


The weak point in the State organization was that the nobility 
(Szlachta) was only a class of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 men in 
a population of from 8,000,000 to 13,000,000, and that the 
ruling class, after having realised its ideal of freedom and 
vitality, stood still in a dead conservatism. Until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, society was immovable, because the 
nobility regarded every reform as an attack upon their 
freedom, and enthusiastically upheld not only the free choice 
of a King, which had degenerated into an actual auction of 
the crown to the highest bidder, but also the liberum veto— 
that is the right of every single member of the Diet to prevent 
~*~ enactment by his protest. 

n 1795 came the third and last partition. There was 
no longer any Kingdom of Poland. But there was still a 
’ Polish people—a people who had heroic, chivalrous, brilliant, 
useless qualities enough, but very few of the useful, civic 
virtues. It was an enthusiastic and unpractical people, noble- 
minded and untrustworthy, pomp-loving and volatile, vivacious 
and thoughtless, a people who despised severe and fatiguing 
labour, and loved all intense and delicate, sensuous and 
intellectual enjoyments, but above all, who worshipped 
independence to the point of insanity, freedom to the extent 
of the liberum veto, and who even now, when they had lost 
independence and freedom, had remained faithful to their old 
love 

It was a credulous and confiding martial people, always 
ready to risk their lives upon a promise, which no one thought 
of keeping. 


The picture that Dr. Brandes draws of Polish life under 
Russian rule to-day is a sad but not a hopeless picture. 
lor the extreme severity and repressive sternness of the 
Russian autocracy has, naturally, tended to consolidate 
Polish national interests and purely Polish feeling, and 
the nation lives a subterranean life, compounded of 
memories and longings, a ghostly life more powerful still 
than the actual life dictated to it by its Russian over- 
seers. Of course the author as a passing visitor is, as it 
were, feeling the pulse of a suffering people and has had 
little time to study the significance of the present 
generation’s changing symptoms. But if his experience 
he typical, the Poles are to-day almost as intensely anti- 
Russian in feeling as the Poles of two generations ago 
when the rebellion of 1863 burst. It seems to be admitted 
on_all sides that the Poles under Austria’s comparatively 
mld rule have retained in far less a degree the passionate 
love of their nationality than the Poles who are subject 
to Russia. 

The last hundred pages of ‘‘ Poland” are devoted by Dr. 
Brandes to a study of the Romantic Literature of Poland 
in the nineteenth century. Though the meaning of this 
literature is ably summarised by the Danish critic, we 
must own to a certain disappointment. Brandes as a 
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champion of Realism against the dispossessed school of 
Romanticism that played its part throughout Europe, and 
has been replaced by the succeeding movements, is 
perhaps not quite fair towards certain writers. He 
rightly says: “‘There is only one future for Poland’s 
literature, after its days of Romanticism are over, and 
that is to become a modern, a living expression of the life 
of our own time.” But his remark on Sienkiewicz’s 
“The Deluge” betrays a certain bias: ‘‘I am sorry to 
say that of late years he has been absorbed in the _ 
duction of endless historical novels, in the style of the elder 
Dumas, which have made his name widely popular, and 
produce a large income.” ‘‘ The Deluge” is a historical 
aoe 2 of high merit, and it may be doubted whether 

ienkiewicz could have turned his great talent to better 
account than in writing this national epic. It is quite 
true that the time for Romanticism is over, and we had 
hoped that Dr. Brandes would have devoted a chapter to the 
contemporary Polish authors who have turned away from 
the Byronic tradition, and who have produced, as has 
Madame Orzescho, excellent imaginative fiction, modern 
in its tendency. In the absence of at figures the 
work of the minor men has particular significance. 
We should like to have had from Brandes some analysis 
of Zeromski’s and Sieroszewski’s work, but their names 
are not even mentioned. It is also a pity that the 
publisher could not have arranged for the few specimen 
translations Brandes gives from Mickiewicz and Slowacki 
to have been rendered direct from the original Polish. 
The translator has probably done his best at rendering 
literally the German, or the Danish versions? No 
translator’s name is given on the title-page. A score of 
portraits of famous representative Poles would have 
greatly enriched the volume. 

The Russians say that Poland deserves her fate; in 
reality they cannot forgive her for the days when thé 
Empire of the Slavs seemed likely to pass into Poland’s 
keeping. Poland has, however, long since expiated her 
sins, and Dr. Brandes has put this thought into most 
eloquent words :— 

Passing through the side wing of the great Kremlin palace 
at Moscow, which contains the armoury (Oruscheinaya 
Palata), we see, in the lower storey, twenty-two marble busts of 
Polish Kings and distinguished Poles ; in the storey above, in 
the large round hall, the Polish throne, and, near by, the 
crown worn by the last King of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus, 
and finally, in the adjoining room (opposite Charles XII.’s 
sedan chair, taken at the battle of Poltawa), sixty Polish 
banners, captured from 1831 to 1863, with Polish inscriptions, 
torn by bullets, and to the right of these, on the floor, a beauti- 
fully made close casket. In this casket is deposited the 
constitution of the 3rd of May 1791. Poland’s patent of 
nobility among the people of Europe has become an object in 
amuseum. . . . How strange it must be fora Pole, with 
any national feeling, to see the great men of his country, 
the insignia which were the symbols of the dignity of his 
fatherland as an independent power, its ensigns with the 
white eagle, nay, even the Magna Charta, which his people, 
in the most supreme moment of its life, formed for its future, 
and which was rightfully never displaced, exhibited here in 
the imperial palace of a foreign capital, as curiosities for the 
amusement of spectators! It must be like reading one’s own 
name onatombstone. . . . 

Yes, Poland, thou art the great symbol. The symbol of 
pinioned freedom whose neck is trodden upon, symbol of those 
ee _ any outlook, yet hope against all probability in spite 
ot all, 


A German in Ophir. 


Tue Exporapo or THe Ancients. By Dr. Carl Peters. 
With Maps and Illustrations, mostly by Tennyson Cole. 
(Pearson. 21s. net.) 


For some years past those who stand by what Mr. Glad- 
stone called ‘‘the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture” 
have rejoiced in geographical discoveries which located the 
biblical Ophir in Sou 


Africa with tolerable certainty. 
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Now comes Dr. Peters with a bulky volume in which 
it is shown “‘ that the Ophir of the time of Solomon was 
the country between the Lower Zambesi and the Limpopo 
river.” The base of his evidence is the record of an 
expedition made by him in 1899-1900 with the view 
of acquiring in Macombe’s country—known in fable as 
Monomotapa—an auriferous Tom Tiddler’s ground. We 
assume the book to be a translation for two small but 
rsuasive reasons: first, because the name of Bishop 
mythies, which Dr. Peters has disagreeable cause to 
remember with all accuracy, is misprinted ; and secondly, 
because a passage supposed to be cited from Dr. Theal’s 
‘Portuguese in South Africa” is in reality only a 
paraphrase of the doctor’s words. ; 

Dr. Peters expressly alludes to the loss of his com- 
mission in 1896 on a charge of misusing his official power 
in German East Africa—a colony which owes its existence 
to his enterprise—and therefore it is no breach of good 
manners to say that our first curiosity in his book was 
directed to the revelation of himself, which could hardly 
fail to be made in the course of more than 400 pages. 
The revelation is forthcoming, and not wholly ey te 
Dr. Peters is perhaps at pains to show himself human 
and humorous. In December, 1900, for instance, he is 
on the Zambesi, and in one day shoots “‘ eight crocodiles, 
six hippopotami, three ducks and two river-hens,”’ but 
between whiles he is reading ‘‘ Bleak House.” He has a 
way of throwing over himself a grey veil of philosophy, 
half of Schopenhauer, half of Buddha, which becomes 
him very well. Scenery enchants him; he is erudite, 
civilised, but feels brotherly to the black when the black 
is Nature’s gentleman. But the man is hard, and his 
fit brain is horridly aware that the fittest survive because 
their interests do not coincide with those of the unfit. 
His approval of the tyrannous Boer laws for blacks in 
the Transvaal, and his suggestion of a hut tax of “not 
less than £5,” show plainly enough that Schopenhauer 
had more to teach him than a cynical quatrain about an 
appeal to the stomach being the passport to the heart 
of mankind. A little passage like the following speaks 
volumes for the pioneering conscience. On July 11, 1899, 
Dr. Peters had sent Herr Blécker to Sherele ‘‘ to examine 
the stone pillar there, of which the natives spoke so 
much.” On Herr Blécker’s return he informed Dr. 
Peters, without the latter apparently feeling any dis- 
satisfaction with him for an unwarrantable trespass— 
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that the pillar at Sherele was of diorite. Tt was 
apparently held in veneration by the natives as it was fenced 
round ; and when he had begun to dig it up in order to find 
out whether it was of natural or artificial origin, the natives 
had interposed with cries and threatening gestures. 


We found the animated account of the tribe and 
personality of the great Chief Macombe, from whom 
Dr. Peters obtained concessions, the most interesting item 
in his book. Macombe governs the Makalanga—a name 
which means “Sons of the Great Sun.” ‘‘ They, there- 
fore, have the same name as the ancient Inkas of Peru; ” 
and Dr. Peters adds that “‘ they have a stronger influx of 
Asiatic blood than any other nation which I know.” 
Among them is a priestess, called Quarra Quate, who 
serves a god who dwells in the earth and owns all the 
fires in the coun This woman, whose house Dr. 
Peters saw, is actually believed by the aborigines to be 
“about six thousand years of age.” When she shows 
herself ‘‘no red colour must be seen anywhere : the sacred 
colour is black.” 

Dr. Peters accomplished his commercial task in 
Macombe’s country by July 23, 1899, and was soon among 
the ruins in Inyanga :— 

Very often walls stood in a circle like the mouths of our 
wells, built of schist or granite and filled with rocks of 
another kind. Again and again we encountered quadrangular 
and round stone walls, evidently the remains of human 
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dwellings. Sometimes what we saw seemed to have some 
meaning ; then again it seemed to me as if we were entering 
a country in which a number of madmen had dwelt. ° 
Iasked . 


“Ghosts have done this,’ was the reply of his native 
companions. That, of course, was hardly a solution, and 
if we had been Dr. Peters we should have turned back 
and consulted the only lady in the world who could revise 
Ussher’s chronology. He did not turn back, however, but 
journeyed into the heart of Manicaland, and thence into 
the Sabi region. 

We have no space to follow Dr. Peters in his learned 
disquisition on Ophir. A sentence will show his ground 
argument: “It stands to reason that an Eldorado, from 
which a single expedition, lasting three years, returned to 
Jerusalem with a mass of gold weighing 420talents . . 
must be indicated today by unassailable archeological 
remains.” The root of the name Ophir “written in 
English is A.F.R.,” and this word has perhaps a con- 
nection with the name of Mt, Fura, which signifies “‘a 
mine.” But when the material conditions required in an 
Ophir answering to the biblical references are sought for, 
Macombe’s country springs into sudden glory. We see in 
the Makalanga the Punic blood, we see in their earth-god 
the Baal who enraged Elijah. Ruins are there and mines 
are there, and Dr. Peters has picked up a phallus. 
Macombe’s country has added a chapter to the Bible. 
Dr. Peters has read that chapter and proven himself 
thereby one of Nature’s chosen bookworms. 


what this all meant. 





For Poets. 


A Srupy or Merre. By T. 8. Omond. (Grant Richards.) 


In this book Mr. Omond takes up at greater length, and in 
a fuller and more extended form, a subject which he has 
already treated in more casual way. Particularly one 
remembers a pamphlet on English metre which he 
published some years ago, and which contained, in effect, 
the pith of his present book. Writers on English metre 
are nowadays curiously numerous, where once scarce 
anyone thought the subject worth handling; or perhaps 
there was more diffidence. If so,it was a commendable 
diffidence. Most present speculations are more complex 
than valuable. Of all living writers on the subject, there 
is none whose views seem to us so sound yet independent 
as Mr. Omond’s. Among previous writers the two who 
have, we think, most anticipated him are Sidney Lanier 
and Coventty Patmore; but especially Coventry Patmore. 
The essay on English Metrical Principle which is appended 
to the collected edition of that author’s poems has never 
received due recognition, though (as he complained) some of 
its results were adopted without recognition. Mr. Omond’s 
is the first allusion to it we have seen of late years. This 
was partly the poet’s own fault. He failed to recognise 
the inherent difficulty and obscurities of his own thesis, 
so that acute readers may well fail to grasp his whole 
drift We are doubtful if Mr. Omond has grasped it: 
certainly Patmore was before him to a further degree than 
one would conceive from the terms of his reference. 

Mr. Omond’s great merit is that he discards totally the 
attempt to find a classic basis or analogy for our metre, and 
approaches it de novo, seeking its principles within itself. 
Nor does he insist unduly on the undoubted musical 
analogies, to the extent of attempting an actual musical 
notation, like Lanier and his American followers. He 
dismisses accent as a basis of English metre, and declares 
that its basis is wholly temporal. That is, a metrical line isa 
matter of a certain understood time; and it is built up, 
not from a certain number of syllables, nor even a 
number of accents, but from a certain number of 
units which are themselves time-units. Accent does 
indeed come in as a means of measuring time; but 
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though usual, it is not invariable, not basically indispen- 
sable. An accent may be and sometimes is missing, 
without affecting the metrical length of the line. (That is, 
the time, the temporal length, remains unaltered.) In so 
far, Mr. Omond’s conclusions were anticipated, more or 
less nearly, by Patmore. But he has pushed them to 
further results which have not been anticipated by any 
writer we have read, and with which we cordially agree. 
He shows that syllables may be omitted to an almost 
indefinite extent in a line, without affecting its metrical 
length. Take the familiar nursery-rhyme :— 

Ding- | dong | bell ! 

Pussy’s | in the | well ! 

Who | put her | in? 

Little | Johnny | Green, 
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It is plain that the second line here represents the typical 
scheme of the metre; with three units (or feet, as we 
usually call them),.and two syllables in each, except the 
lust which ends on the first and accented syllable ;—making 
live syllables in all, Yet in the third line the. syllables 
sink to four; in the first to only three—but one syllable 
to each unit or “foot.” All this without in the slightest 
degree altering the metrical length of the line, which 
consists still of three ‘‘feet’’ or units throughout. The 
line is read into the time of. five syllables, the place of 
the omitted syllables being supplied by pause, or by 
a rm ry over the remaining syllables, which is 
equivalent to distributing the pause over the line. This 
is what we consider Mr. Omond’s most central position. 
To deal with the entire book in these limits is impossible. 
But it is an excellent contribution to the growing interest 
in the subject of metre. 


—— 


Holbein’s Riddle. 


llo.pern’s ‘* Ampassapors”’ Unripptep. Tae Counts Pata- 
rises Orro Henry anv Puinir, A Key to oTHer Honeys. 
With 36 Mlustrations. By William Frederick Dickes. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘Tne attitude of Germany to the Renaissance is shown 
perhaps more perfectly in the work of Holbein than in 
that of any other artist. Italian art, with a wealth c: 
imagination and delight in light and space and the 
sanity of pagan thought, was concerned with Beauty 
quite as much as with Religion. But with morality 
and realism it had really nothing to do. German art, 
on the other hand, was, as it were, the handmaid of 
morality, oppressed by the gloom and mysticism of the 
temperament which had evolved Gothic architecture, that 
had desired to worship God not in the rare sunshine of so 
unquiet a land, under the soft sky, nor in an imitation or 
adaptation of it subdued to the comprehension of man as 
in an Italian church, but first perhaps in the depths of 
the forests full of an obvious kind of gloom and terror, 
and mystery ; and then in a church that should retain as 
much as possible of the obscurity and mystery of the 
forest. So while the Italian mind in its subtlety desired 
the sunshine, more mysterious by far than the darkness 
und the whisper of the forest, the German in his simpli- 
city—a little sentimental perhaps about those powers that 
he thought of as so mysterious, so unaccountable—desired 
the realistic, the obvious gloom of the Gothic? This 
characteristic is found in all German art, and the especial 
influence that the Renaissance had upon it is best seen 
perhaps in Holbein’s pictures. From Italy too came the 
desire for symbols, for allegory. We see the same desire, 
for instance, in the ‘‘Calumny” or the “ Primavera” of 
Botticelli, and in a more obvious and extreme but 
wy subtle way in such pictures as Holbien’s ‘‘ Ambas- 
sadors.” 

Mr. Dickes, whose interesting book has evidently cost 
him much work and thought, showing as it does a wide 
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knowledge of Holbein’s life and art, tells us that it was 
Alciati’s ‘‘ Emblems,” published first in 1522 and again 
in’ 1531, that supplied Holbein with the elaborate 
symbolism he has used in his picture. Thus Mr. Dickes 
argues that the Lute, lying between the two figures of 
“The Ambassadors,” signifies a treaty, and in this case 
the Nuremberg Treaty. 

It is not possible to follow Mr. Dickes, in the space at 
our diieponil in his minute dissection of the picture. It 
will be sufficiertt to say that whereas the two figures in 
this famous picture (No. 1,314 in the National Gallery) 
have hitherto been looked upon as Jean de Dintelville, 
Lord of Policy, and George Te Selve, Bishop of Lavour, 
Mr. Dickes asserts, and as we are inclined to think comes 
near to prove, that they are rather the brothers Otto 
Henry and Philip of Neuberg, Counts Palatine of the 
Rhine. With the light which this fact may throw upon 
the life and work of Holbein, Mr. Dickes will deal in a 
future work. Here he backs his opinion with a wealth of 
argument and knowledge scarcely to be appreciated by 
any save experts and specialists. It is difficult to believe 
that this book can be passed over in silence by those to 
whom it is addressed: to wit, the Trustees and Director 
of the National Gallery. 


Tue Boox or Monrtas. (Heinemann. 


6s.) 


Tue title of Mr. Benson’s volume rather suggests the 
inevitable garden business, but we are saved from that. 
There is something of gardens in these twelve chapters, 
but not too much; what there is too much of is a facile 
and rather evasive sentiment. Mr. Benson is full of 
sentiment, but it is sentiment which in seeming to go 
deep only touches the surface of things. We never come 
to grips with it vitally ; it is pretty, sometimes touching, 
but nearly always dilettante. Mr. Benson talks muc 

about the right kind of observation ; he looks at London 
and sees in it everything which makes for comedy and 
tragedy, yet his comedy is. superficial and his tragedy 
obyious, which is almost to be expected from an author 
who can write nowadays: “Ten yards of Piccadilly is 
a volume, and the Circus an improper epic.” Here is 
a passage which may serve to illustrate Mr. Benson’s 
limitations :-— 

Had not Shakespeare been a man of human insight, he 
could never have written his plays; but if we could see, we 
should find in life what he found. That he gave it in the 
form of drama to the world js another matter. That was 
because Nature—or I prefer to say God—gave a man of this 
humanity this power of speech, as well as the sense of drama. 
Hundreds, I soberly believe, felt as keenly as Shakespeare 
felt, but are, so to speak, born dumb ; hundreds could write 
as Shakespeare wrote, could they but feel. 


Which is, after all, to say nothing ; to state the perfectly 
obvious is to waste time and print. 

The introduction of a love-story into what one at first 
takes to be a series of personal reminiscences is rather 
disconcerting. The thing should be either frankly 
personal or frankly fictional. If it be personal we take 
this love-story to be a gratuitous confidence ; if fictional it 
is dragged in by the heels, Yet the episode is prettily 
enough told; we cannot say more for it than that. Its 
appeal is to the easy sentiment of those who read in arm- 
chairs, and its philosophy is that of the observer who 
appears to nal the presentation of reality by such 
generalisations as this :— 


By E. F. Benson. 


For then, and even now as I write, and do know the human 
outcome of that love, who knows now what the meaning and 
the great purpose of all this is ? 


A flaw, a failure—can one 
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say that? Not so do I believe, for I know it is all a fragment 

of the circumference of that great circle, the centre of which 
‘--- and the whole of which—you and me, and the drunkard in 
vi’ the street, and the prostitute in the street, and summer 
‘af rain, and love and death, are. included, and none higher or 
gon lower than another—is God. 


That has been said a thousand times before, and largely 
by clever young men who have assimilated the writings of 
others. What we need are practical illustrations of the 
formula, not its more or less eloquent re-statement. 





Tsoucuts From Marreruinck. Chosen and Arranged by 
E. 8.8. (Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tue influence and vogue of Maeterlinck are well suggested 
hy this pleasant little volume. The attraction exercised 
by him, speaking broadly, consists in simplicity of two 
kinds: simplicity of statement of the concrete and sim- 
plicity of statement of the mystical, the almost unstateable. 
To both these qualities is added a power of poetical 
realization which is never without distinction and seldom 
without beauty. In turning over these pages we are 
continually brought into contact with a mind which 
broods and understands as well as a mind subject to 
lightning intuitions. The first quotation here given is 
from ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble ” :— 

It is only by the communications we have with the infinite 
that we are to be distinguished from each other. 

A statement transcendentally true, but one which, dis» 
cussed. in a different spirit, could quite reasonably be 
traversed and made a subject for not unkind amusement. 
But this from “‘ Wisdom and Destiny” states absolute 
fact with absolute conviction :— 

The earnest wayfarer along the paths of life becomes ever 
more deeply convinced, as his travels widen, of the beauty, 
and wisdom, and truth of the simplest and humblest laws of 
existence. 

We are glad to see that a whole section of this volume 
is devoted to that beautiful and suggestive book, ‘‘ The 
Life of the Bee.” 





Sworps anp Prows#ares. (Grant 


Richards. 6s.) 

Mr. Crossy appears to be a perfervid advocate of ‘‘ Peace 
at any Price.” He dedicates this volume to “‘ The Noble 
Army of Traitors and Heretics,” and pours out the vials 
of his transatlantic wrath upon us and all nations who 
draw the sword, including America. Mr. Crosby par- 
ticulary affects the manner of Walt Whitman ; the imitation 
of manner is a long way off, and the matter is rather to 
seek. Mr. Crosby, as he says himself, loves his country 
‘too well to be a patriot.” Here is an example of his 
Walt Whitman ntanner :— 

Who are you at Washington who presume to declare me the 
enemy of anybody or to declare any nation my enemy ? 

However great you may be, I altogether deny your authority 
to sow enmity and hatred in my. soul. 

I refuse to accept your ready-made enemies, and, if I did 
accept them, I should feel bound to Jove them, and, loving 
them, would you have me caress them with bombshells and 
bayonets ? 

When I want enemies, I reserve the right to manufacture 
them myself. 


When Mr. Crosby drops into rhyme he is hardly more 
logical or inspiring. From some verses called ‘‘ Woman 
and War” we extract the following :— 

I saw @ lamb gnashing its untried teeth, 

Rending the fleece 

Of its own brother, piece by piece. 

Until beneath 

Blood trickled red upon the lieath, 

And stained the mouth of that perverted lamb— 
7 That mouth not made to frighten, 
sieg') But-rather to whiten 
With the innocent milk of its dam. 


By Ernest Crosby. 
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and ‘Literature. 
Mr. Crosby’s volume contains one hundred and twenty- 
six pages of this kind of thing. On the last page he 
says :— 
I believe in the world. 
I stake my reputation as a prophet on its future. 


Well, we are content to let Mr. Crosby’s reputation as a 
prophet take care of itself; for his reputation as a thinker 
and a poet we have not much hope. 


—- -———_ 


We have received frym Mr. Fletcher Moss a copy of his 
** Pilgrimages to Old Homes” (published by the author at 
the Old Parsonage, Didsbury). Mr. Moss has for some 
years had a considerable local reputation, and his last 
volume, ‘‘ Pilgrimages in Cheshire and Shropshire,” did 
something to extend it beyond merely local limits. ‘The 

resent volume deals with ‘‘ Old Homes” mostly on the 

elsh border, and includes such places as Alderley, 
Ledbury, and Hereford, with their many historical and topo- 
graphical features. Mr. Moss writes simply and pleasantly 
of what he has seen and gathered together. The volume is 
very fully and excellently illustrated from photographs. 


New Eprrions: The latest addition to Messrs. Ward 
Lock’s ‘‘ Youth’s Library ” is Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ A 
Wonder-Book,” which we are always glad to see reprinted 
in a popular form.—In Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Illustrated 
Pocket Classics”” we have received Charles Kingsley’s 
‘‘Water Babies.” The illustrations, which were first 
published in 1885, are by Mr. Linley Sambourne.—Mr. 
Grant Richards has just issued a new edition of Grant 
Allen’s “‘ Paris.” The many alterations in the museums 
of Paris since the descriptions were first written in 1897 
have necessitated certain emendations, and a few notes on 
minor collections have been added, but in the main the 
book follows its original form. 


Fiction.. 
Aut on THE Irish Soore. By E. Gi. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. (Longmans, 6s.) 


Ir is fortunate for the well-being of humanity that 
humour is commoner in real life than in fiction. For one 
real humourist we have a score of writers who take the 
world with a deadly seriousness tempered, if tempered at 
all, with a mild and unsatisfying frivolity. But true 
humour is of the bone; it is not so much a flashlight 
upon the surface of things as a steady glow from within ; 
it reveals deeps, and is suggestive rather than concrete. 
Concrete humour is usually of the mere verbal order ;- the 
broader humour includes understanding of the deeps as 
well as the joyful incongruities of a life which delights in 
its own quaintness. This broad and true humour we 
always find in the work of the authoresses of ‘ All on the 
Irish Shore,” so that a new volume from them is some- 
thing of an event. These Irish sketches are as bright, as 
fresh, as invigorating as anything we have read for a long 
time. They have in them the rush and gusto of the open 
air as well as the observation and truth of* real character ° 
and real happenings.. Constructively, too, the stories are 
artistic and finished. The linked narratives of ‘“ Fanny 
Fitz’s Gamble”’ and “‘ The Connemara Mare” are as neat 
in mechanism as they are excellent in fun and charac- 
terization. It is difficult to select astory out of this batch 
of eleven for particular praise ; for sheer laughter, how- 
ever, we are inclined to name “‘A Grand Filly.” There 
are not many recent stories which have made us laugh 
aloud and to the. point of collapse, but “‘ A Grand Filly” 
did. The whole thing is as true and Irish as may be. 
The narrator goes to the South to try a filly with Trinder’s 
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*ioters.”” He reaches his host’s house to be nearly run 
jown by a wild hunt in chase of a hound with a plucked 
turkey in its mouth. Then follows dinner and Trinder’s 
aunt. 


Thad not expected an aunt, as Robert is well on the 
heavenward side of sixty, but there she was: she made me 
think of a badly preserved Egyptian mummy with a brogue. 
I am always a little afraid of my hostess, but there was some- 
thing about Robert’s aunt that made me know I was a worm. 
She came down to dinner in a bonnet and black kid gloves— 
a circumstance that alone was awe-inspiring. . 6 
have done some roughing it in my time, and I am not over- 
particular, but I admit that it was rather a shock to meet the 
turkey itself again, more especially as it was the sole item of 
the menu. There wasno doubt of its identity, as it was short 
of a leg, and half the breast had been shaved away. The aunt 
must have read my thoughts in my face. She fixed her 
small implacable eyes on mine for a quelling instant, then 
she looked at Robert. Her nephew was obviously afraid to 
meet her eye ; he coughed uneasily, and handed a surrepti- 
tious potato to a puppy who was sitting under his chair. 

“ This place is rotten with dogs,” said the aunt. 


The description of a hunt which follows is as vivid and 
humourous as anything in its kind which the authoresses 
have done. ‘All on the Irish Shore”’ isa volume to dispel 
melancholy and arouse the healthiest laughter. 


Rossyiy’s Raw anp Orner TALes. 
Barmby. (Duckworth. 1s. 6d.) 


Here at least is variety. An Elizabethan tale of the Border, 
a Chaldean invention and a straight story of South Iceland, 
furnish a volume which subdues the voice of criticism by 
the announcement of its author’s death. The unity of the 
book consists in its reiteration of fierce and barbaric notes 
sounded in far countries or the remote past. One conceives 
the author as having been inspired by the fearful fascination 
of male strength to which women surrender so readily: 
In her title-story she has played lovingly with the thought 
that the mightiest is like unto a woman. Rosslyn, the 
hunted freebooter, is the embodiment of that thought. 
* Maist beautiful,” the heroine calls him, deeming him the 
woman he seems by his nun’s garb, but his exploits on 
her behalf are grander than the immortal Bussy’s. That 
is a wonderful scene where, in the bedroom of an inn, he 
slays outlaw after outlaw who has stolen away from his 
carousing comrades below, and ceases not when wounded 
by a blade that stops on his backbone. It is incredible, 
but incredible as a splendid ballad may be—incredible 
because it is poetry. fe is only a little unhistorical bit of 
a great age that is held up to our view; it is but an 
anecdote of secret friendship between nominal enemies, 
but it speaks for the age as well as could Raleigh or 
Drake ; and even a timid reviewer may, under its glamour, 
allow that ‘‘it’s a sair thing to be a Warden” and unable 
to “‘ fecht” at will. 

Space prohibits us from dwelling on ‘‘The Slave of 
Lagash” and ‘The House of the Hill Folk,” the other 
stories in the volume. The former in escaping cheap 
theatricality, and in wisely making an asset of the inde- 
finiteness proper to distance, is something of a success. 
To imagine a dusty instead of a damp dungeon shows a 
fresh imagination, and the three royal half-brothers (one 
of whom was a slave) are cleverly contrasted. 


By Beatrice Helen 


A Grat’s Lire iw a Huntina Country. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d.) 
A curonicie of the smallest “and stalest of small beer, 
unredeemed by any grace of style or any discernment of 
character. The people to whom we are introduced have 
such names as Bampfylde and Rave-Crave, and they talk 
the commonplace and the bathetic with an air which we 
suppose is intended to imply distinction. Only quotation 


By ‘‘ Handasyde.” 


‘ times,” and after his acquittal, found 
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can do justice to the manner of this book. Of Mrs. 
Bampfylde we read :— 

Her nose is so well formed that it can only be described as 

a chiselled feature. . . . . 
Again :— 

. for though the poor receive much kindness they 
are not often treated politely, and no people are more 
discriminating than the working classes. 

There are pages of this kind of thing, interspersed with 
quotations from various poets. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


Ay Aprit Princess. By Constance SmepLEY. 

A first novel. There are eighteen of ‘‘The Princess 
Papers.” In number one we make the acquaintance of 
the Princess, who proves to be a bright wayward English 
girl, with an intense joy of life and much impatience of 
‘* domesticity.”” In the course of her adventures she meets 
the Artist, the Quiet Man, the Knight, the Dragon—each 
of whom is the subject of a separate paper—and at last the 


King. ‘‘‘ Give up the kingdom,’ said the King. ‘Come 
and rule mine!’ Bo the Princess gave up her kingdom.” 
(Cassell. 6s.) 


His Grace’s Grace. By C. Rancer Gut. 

At Oxford, the Duke of Dover and Mr. Luxmore talk 
very much as did young men in a former story by this 
author. ‘‘ What is Truth?’ said the Duke. ‘Generally 
an epigram,’ answered Luxmore.” After such truth Mr. 
Gull constantly aspires. (Greening. 6s.) 


An Unpercrounp Mystery. By Rosert H. SHerarp. 

The hero of the story is a young journalist and author, 
whose early married life was eset with pecuniary difficulty 
by reason of the debts he had contracted at Oxford. He 
was charged with murder, which promised to develop 
into “‘ one of the most extraordinary mysteries of modern 
imself suddenly a 
popular author. This Oxford young man differs very 
much from the creations of Mr. Ranger Gull. He lives in 
the suburbs, and betrays the fact in his conversation. 
(Digby Long. 6s.) 


In Gon’s Goop Time. By Marre Letcuton. 
A long sensational novel by the author of ‘‘ Convict 99.” 
The villain of the story isa multi-millionaire, to whom “ in 
God’s good time ” the crime connected with the discovery 
of the world-famous Glen Fern Reef is brought home. 
Murder, blackmail, stolen diamonds; ‘‘ dramas” of Park 
Lane, the Stock Exchange, and London Society, 
forward an elaborately wrought romance. (Richards. 6s.) 


Tae Gap IN THE GARDEN. By Vanpa Wartuen-Bartietr. 
* A well written but rather fantastic story. Two sisters 
are the co-heiresses of a country house and estate at 
Lynwool, where the whole of the action takes place. 
There is a captious and conventionally philanthropic aunt, 
and a literary recluse, who believes himself to be the 
father of one of the girls. His servant Kerstie is a weird 
figure, whose madness is well presented. The book ends 
on a note of tragedy, but much of the dialogue is bright 
and entertaining. (Lane. 6s.) 


We have also received: ‘‘ The Mallison Mystery,” by T. 
W. Hanshaw (Ward, Lock); ‘‘ Annals of Hollyfont,”’ by 
Felix Lackland (Sonnenschein); ‘‘ From Crooked Roots,” 
by John Ackworth (Marshall) ; ‘‘ A Woman’s Calvary,” by 
Jean Middlemass (Digby Long); ‘‘Coy,” by C. Howell 
(Digby Long); ‘‘Clashmore,” by Edmund Downey 
(Simpkin); ‘‘ Yellow Pine Basin,” by Henry G. Catlin 
(Boston : Small, Maynard). 
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Fiction and Froth. 


THERE are times when the multitude of novels upon our 
shelves strikes us with a kind of hopeless amazement. 
With the best intention in the world it is impossible to 
dea] with them all; impossible even to mention more than 
the titles of many of them. This, in itself, does not 
necessarily imply that the production of novels is too great ; 
but when we approach the question of selection, the 
implication that it is too great becomes hard and 
unblinkable fact. The number of novels which can 
stand the test of a reasonable critical standard is 
astonishingly small: even if we accepted the modern 
and, as we think, the untenable theory that the main 
end of fiction should be to amuse, it would remain 
astonishingly small, for true amusement is not often to 
he found in these rows of many-coloured volumes. But 
the main end of fiction should not be to amuse any more 
than it should be consciously to instruct. Fiction, indeed, 
is an instrument of too wide a range to be brought within 
the narrow circle of a definition ; it has all the world for 
its pasture, all the infinite follies and vices and noblenesses 
of man for theme. Yet definite theme, point of view, 
individuality of presentation, are precisely the things which 
we find lacking in so much recent fiction. A critic 
whose faculty has been cultivated by much practice can 
run, say, through a score of novels and find that he can 
divide them into three or four sections with unmistakable 
labels. The crop of this season’s novels is raised from 
the seed of last season’s; certain formulas are popular, 
and innumerable pens restate those formulas with no more 
variation than simple re-shuffling implies. We open book 
after book to find ourselves confronted with the very 
ghosts of familiarity. 

The conclusion to which we are forced is plain—many 
of our novelists go to books for inspiration and ideas 
instead of going to life. It is much easier to go to books, 
but that is not the way to produce work which may here and 
there stir a reader to actual emotion, here and there touch 
some hidden or sub-conscious spring of the soul. It is, 
no doubt, given to few writers to unveil even the smallest 
mysteries of the terrible and beautiful spirit of man, but 
it is the business of every writer to strive after the highest 
that is in him. He may not have much to say, but he 
should at least endeavour to say it well, and he should not 
attempt to say it at all unless from some impulsion of 
knowledge or temperament. ‘This is a hard saying, but it 
represents the only way of art. Take up half-a-dozen of 
these novels at random and you will find misrepresentation 
blatant ; misrepresentation of every class of society, mis- 
representation of the most ordinary affairs of existence. 
It may not be conscious misrepresentation, but there it is ; 
the servant girl stands in as impossible a light and as 
ruinous a perspective as the countless men and women 
who trail titles across the pages. There comes upon us at 
times a positive yearning for anything vital, anything 
truly and personally observed, were it only a sidling tramp 
or a garbage-sodden gutter. 
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It is well to recall now and then what Ruskin wrote of 
books in ‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries.” A book is written, he said, 
because “the author has something to say which he 

rceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. 

far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far as he 
knows, no one can say it. He is bound to say it, 
clearly and melodiously if he may; clearly at all events. 
In the sum of his life he finds this to the thing, or 
group of things, manifest to him;—this, the piece 
of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine 
and earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain set 
it down for ever; engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, 
‘This is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, 
and slept, loved, and hated, like another; my life was as 
the vapour, and is not; but this I saw and knew: this, if 
anything of mine, is worth your memory.” That, it may 
be said, is a counsel of perfection, but it has the right 
—. If it at all consorted with the spirit of the age we 
should have fewer and better novels; which would not 
mean that the novel-reading public would go empty, but 
that it would have more to think about. The ave 
novel, to put the matter briefly, is concerned neither with 
real ideas nor with real life; it is a comment—jaunty, or 
sentimental, or frivolous—upon what never existed ; itis a 
kind of ineffective phantasm, blurred, inchoate, remote. 
And the tendency is to level all to this average. Our 
greatest, as we said the other day, are silent. The call is 
for leaders ; of followers in every kind we have rank-and- 
file enough. 

From the loaded shelves which have forced us to some 
general consideration of modern fiction we select ‘‘ The 
Star Dreamer,” by Agnes and Egerton. Castle (Constable). 
The medium of Mr. and Mrs. Castle is the medium of 
romance ;. they create an atmosphere and set in that 
atmosphere certain more or less realisable figures. ‘‘ The 
Star Dreamer” opens well; it is all the more effective 

rhaps because the materials are so familiar. We have a 
Palf- deserted mansion, a distiller of simples, a cat, and a 
deaf and dumb attendant. The cat is excellently done ; in 
the animal at least there is real observation. The Star 
Dreamer occupies a tower of the house, and on the evening 
of the story’s opening he discovers a new star. On that 
same evening there appears the daughter of the old 
alchemist, who is cousin to the recluse of the new star. 
Both have suffered great things, each sees in the other the 
possibilities of healing and new life, and at the end of the 
story the new life begins. But before the end come plots 
and machinations which remove the story from the plane 
of reasonableness ; it is good melodrama, but not life even 
as life should be presented in romance. The Star Dreamer 
talks like this :— 


And did I not hear you boast, but a moment ago, that you 
could read the human countenance? No idea that I loved 
Ellinor! Why, man, have I not loved her since the first 
instant these eyes beheld her, ah, me, nearly a year ago! with 
the lamplight shining on her golden head . . and her 
blue eyes, her blue eyes ? 


That is the kind of writing which kills romance for us; 
it might pass on the stage, but in cold print it is 
purely artificial. A little later we read of a ‘shaft of 
ellow light striking her white forehead, and flaming in 
oe enaureoled hair. .” Again artificiality pounces 
hawklike upon poor romance, and the scatte eathers 
that we see are coloured by the dye-vat, not by nature. 
Yet ‘‘ The Star Dreamer” is a piece of good mechanics, 
with dramatic moments, and an extremely clever setting. 
The pity is that it should so forsake life for no com- 
pensating value. 

Again we go to our shelves and select three other 
books: ‘‘The Arcadians,” by J. S. Fletcher (Long); 
“The Caprices of a Royal Incognita’”’ (Harpers); and 
“The Danger of Innocence,” by Cosmo Hamilton 
(Greening). ‘‘ The Arcadians”’ treats of a poet’s return to 
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nature—treats of it humourously. But Mr. Fletcher adds 
nothing to a theme which has been worked so pitilessly 
already. His poet cannot find the real country of which 
he is in search, and by no means can come across a smock- 
frock, We could find a smock-frock within five-and-thirty 
miles of London; Mr. Fletcher’s poet had not the right 
instinct. And surely it is no longer funny to send out a 
couple of men with guns, which they don’t know how to 
use, and make one of them shoot a donkey. The humour, 
if it exists, is very early-Victorian. Of course this 
egregious versifier returns to London and finds content- 
ment in his club: he should never have left it. It should 
be said that two or three of the interpolated episodes are 
neatly told. It is when Mr. Fletcher gets on to his poet 
Mercurius and the Time Spirit that we feel ourselves 
wrapped in the banal and the commonplace. 

“The Caprices of a Royal Incognita” and “ The 
Danger of Innocence” may be put together as repre- 
sentative of what we must call the unpleasant and the 
unnecessary. That there are readers for such books 
we have as little doubt as that such books make 
no contribution to literature. The scandals and in- 
trigues of petty courts supply matter for the one, the 
preposterous follies and incredible sillinesses of the smart 
set the other. There is cleverness in both these books. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is jauntily epigrammatic, makes 
points, of sorts, with accomplished ease, and succeeds 
in wearying us. His story—he calls it a ‘ Flippancy ”"— 
is too absurd for farce, too vulgar for satire. He refers 
to Eton as the ‘insanitary menagerie on the Thames 
where fathers send their’ sons in order that they may 
not receive any education.” An American heiress talks 
in this sprightly manner :— 

“Piff Charley Valley,” she said, only the “ piff’’ was some- 
thing quite different. ‘Tl see you piffed before I marry 
such a piffling little piffler, so there, Beau, darling. It’s all 
piffed rot about your piff aunt, ain’t it--what?” 





We do not feel ourselves called upon to say more 
concerning “‘ The Danger of Innocence.” 

The jaunty manner in fiction is perhaps the worst of 
all manners; it seems to have the wink of knowingness, 
the buttonholing familiarity of the undesirable acquaint- 
ance. Above all it disguises the things that matter, or 
leaves them altogether out of sight. We conclude as we 
began by repeating that what fiction requires to-day 
is not a fanciful return to a fanciful nature, but an actual 
return to actual life. Any careful observer of the growth 
and development of, say, a couple of allied families will 
see enough human material for the making of a book 
worth writing. The point is that he should approach 
his work with some sense of responsibility and some 
sense of art. 


Symbolism. 


To love literature so well as to refuse to write save at the 
moment of invention, in that brief heart’s beat of inspir- 
ation ; to be scornful of anyone who supposed that art 
could be the result of mere industry, would seem to be 
counsels of perfection too severe for an age that has 
produced the annual novelist and popular fiction. And 
yet in spite of the hurly-burly there are those who are 
content to produce but little so that that little be perfect. 
In looking around on professional literature to-day, perhaps 
with a little involuntary shudder, we remind ourselves 
quickly what exquisite work has been produced from time 
to time in England by men who in the best sense of the 
term were amateurs. Sir Thomas Browne, for instance, 


in an - of amateurs produced work that is even yet 
among 


e most exquisite in the language: and in our 
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day, too, those amateurs Walter Pater and Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse gave us work of a perfection scarcely attempted 
by the professional writers. ad Pater, for instance, been 
obliged to earn his bread by his critical and imaginative 
work, how much it must have lost, inevitably, in its con- 
tact with necessity. In France, where perhaps literature 
is more generally respected, or at least taken more seriously 
than in England, there has always been the amateur, 
who thought last of all of earning money from his 
work. Mr. Mosher, of America, has just reprinted an 
essay by Mr. Arthur Symons upon such an one. Stéphane 
Mallarmé was born in 1842 and died in 1898. His life 
work is but a collection of fragments, beautiful and 
various, suggesting the exquisite remnants of a statue from 
the hands of a great sculptor the main part of which had 
been lost or never finished. 

‘‘ With either more or less ambition” (says Mr. Symons) 
“he would have done more to achieve himself, he was 
always divided between an absolute aim at the absolute, 
that is the unattainable, and a too logical disdain for the 
compromise by which after all literature is literature.” 
That seems to us to be a very happy explanation, so far 
as explanation is possible, of a man who avowedly dis- 
carded ideas for words; using words partly as symbols, 
partly as living and lovely things in themselves, to express 
not ideas but moods, the moods of a t, who was a 
little repelled by the reason. He was a Symbolist, but not 
a Mystic. For Mysticism, as we see it in St, John of the 
Cross, for instance, or St. Teresa, is really an exact science 
as reasonable as algebra to a mind properly prepared and 
equipped. With Mallarmé it is not the thought, not the 
idea, still less a sequence of ideas that he seeks to express, 
but just a mood, or the shadow of a mood, a fugitive 
ecstacy. 

Such a writer, however exquisite his work might be, 
could not hope to gain popularity, could not hope to 
become a professional writer. ‘‘ Never having aimed at 
popularity,’ Mr. Symons writes, ‘‘he never needed, as 
most writers need, to make the first advances. He made 
neither intrusion upon nor concession to those who, after 
all, were not obliged to read him. And when he spoke 
he considered it neither needful nor seemly to listen in 
order to hear if he were heard. Nd one in our 
time has more significantly vindicated the supreme right 
of the artist in the aristocracy of letters. Has not 
every artist shrunk from that making of himself ‘a motley 
to the view,’ that handing over of fis naked soul to the 
laughter of the multitude? But who in our time has 
wrought so subtle a veil shining on this side where 
the few are, or thick cloud on the other where are the 
many ?”’ 

Here is a prose poem in which the matter is almost 
nothing, and the form almost everything; very happily 
it shows us something of Mallarmé’s manner, not in its 
obscurity, but in its most expressive perfection :— 


Frisson D’Hiver. 

The old Saxony clock which is slow and which strikes 
thirteen amid its Howers and gods, to whom did it belong ? 

Thinkest that it came from Saxony by the mail-coaches 
of old time ? 

(Singular shadows hang about the worn-out panes.) 

And the Venetian mirror, deep as a cold fountain in its 
banks of gilt work; what is reflected there? Ah! I am 
sure that more than one woman bathed there in her beauty’s 
sin; and perhaps if I looked long enough, I should see a 
naked phantom. 

Wicked one, thou often sayest wicked things. 

(I see the spiders’ webs above the lofty windows.) 

Our wardrobe is very old; see how the fire reddens its 
sad panels! The weary curtains are as old, and the tapestry 
on the arm chairs stripped of paint, and the old engravings, 
and all these old things. Does it not seem to thee that even 
these two birds are discoloured by time ? 

(Dream not of the spiders’ webs that tremble above the 
lofty windows. 
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Thou lovest all that, and that is why I live by thee. When 
one of my poems appeared didst thou not desire, my sister, 
whose books are full of yesterdays, the words, the grace 
of faded things? New things displease thee; thee also do 
they frighten with their loud boldness, and thou feelest as 
if thou shouldst use them—a difficult thing indeed to do, 
for thou hast no taste for action. Come, close thy old 
German almanack that thou readest with attention, though 
it appeared more than a hundred years ago, and the kings 
it announces are all dead, and, lying on their antique carpet, 
my head leaned upon thy charitable knees, on thy pale 
robe;oh! calm child, I will speak with thee for hours; there 
are no fields, and the streets are empty, | will speak to thee 
of our furniture. Thou art abstracted. 

(The spiders’ webs are shivering above the lofty windows.) 

Well, it is thus Mallarmé, with a very delicate, sensitive 
art, as exquisite as that of the finest goldsmith, suggests 
his mood, as it were, setting it free for a moment from 
the fetters of silence. With him the style is the man, 
and as Mr. Symons tells us, ‘‘ After a life of persistent 
devotion to literature he has left enough poems, a single 
small volume (less certainly than a hundred poems in all), 
a single volume of prose, a few pamphlets, and a prose 
translation of the Poems of Poe.” But in the tiny 
handful of poems, in verse and prose, there are certainly 
masterpieces, ‘‘ poems which are among the most beautiful 
poems of our time,” prose so subtle, so exquisite, that 
its brevity is our only regret. 

Well, after all, Mallarmé is not the only Symbolist. 
Something he owes to Gerard de Nerval, that inspired 
madman who was found in the Palais Royal one day 
leading a lobster by a blue ribbon, and who hanged 
himself outside a Paris doss house with the garter of the 
Queen of Sheba. There are Arthur Rimbaud, who at last 
went eastward and left our world; and Paul Verlaine, for 
whom poetry was surely the only excuse for life; and 
Huysmans, that serpent who peers from a monk’s cowl 
and whispers of jewels and precious stones; and Maeter- 
linck, how much simpler than they all, who has expressed 
‘*The Treasure of the Humble”’; and others, lesser men 
scarcely known in England, who have been content with 
nothing less than a kind of perfection. 

In ‘‘The* Symbolist Movement in Literature,” from 
which Mr. Mosher has in his ‘‘ Bibelot” reprinted the 
essay on Stéphane Mallarmé, Mr. Symons has written of 
all those here named, and of some others with an under- 
standing and a sympathy that it would be difficult to 
find elsewhere in English. Symbolism, as expressed in 
the works of these men, is, he seems to suggest, but an 
experiment towards the solution of the riddle of life. It 
presents us with a theory of life, supernatural perhaps, 
which frees us from the material fetters of a sordid world. 
It is as though, by some fine perception, some delicacy of 
mind or soul, these men had become aware that the earth 
with her bars was about us for ever, in a way that others 
less sensitive had as yet scarcely been aware of. Truly 
the saints had in their own way felt the same unrest. 
And, in the well-known words of one of them, we may 

rhaps find the best explanation of much that is almost 
inexplicable in these men, who, irregular as they often 
were in conduct, would seem to have pressed so much 
real insight into that which cannot die, the soul of man: 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee. 





The Roman Jeremiah. 


A yeEW translation of Juvenal is welcome not only for its 
own excellent quality, or for the sanity which has refrained 
from turning a g prose version into a poor verse 
rendering. Juvenal is welcome in himself. As all men (it 
has been said) are born either Platonists or Aristotelians, 
so all satirists are either Horatian or Juvenalian. And 
‘while the Horatian way is essentially that of good- 
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humoured ridicule, having for its logical descendants the 
skit and vers de societé, Juvenal is the father of all true 
and typical satire. Nor among his many descendants is 
there a name so great; not that of Dryden, his most 
authentic son. Dryden has faded, so much as an immortal 
can; he was contracted, “topical,” largely personal ; his 
splendid Muse must needs go forth with a cortége of notes. 
But Juvenal is of a range which makes him universal : 
whatever men do, or did in a city which was a microcosm 
of decivilising man, came within his stern criticism. Per- 
sonal quarrels, spites, or criticisms bulk largely in Dryden 
and Pope, to say nothing of Byron or lesser men: on such 
poor quarry Juvenal never stooped. When Pope or Dryden 
lays the indignant moralist, roused to invective by a 
egenerate world, we smile: the pose is too obvious, too 
conventional. Juvenal compels our conviction, our con- 
fidence: the whole spirit of the man is so largely, so 
exaltedly, sincere. Save in the case of an occasional 
politician (as we should nowadays call him), he never 
launches a personal attack: his individuals are merely 
names which head an indictment of general corruption. 
This convincing impression of sincerity is the stranger, 
because his style is what we cali rhetorical (a misleading 
term). But it is spaciousiy rhetorical. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Owen, who has translated thirteen satires of 
Juvenal (Metheun), that it is poetry—the spirit of satire is 
anti-poetic. But it is magnificent eloquence. His whole 
eye is on the degeneration of his age and country. Rome 
was then as London is now : enervated by wealth, conquest, 
and long prosperity ; a sink for the waste and filth of every 
nation in the East, West, or South, whose corruptions 
mingled with and overbrimmed her own. Juvenal was a 
Roman of antique spirit, and they stank in his nostrils, 
and fretted his heart. In Rome religion was become a 
ghost ; a practical scepticism and agnosticism gave license 
to crime, as he fiercely declared. 
There are who think by sightless Chance all mortal laws 
are given, 
With native force the vasty world hurtles around the 
heaven, 
That Nature in set order leads the dance of days and 
years, 
Hence swears in any fane his lie the sneerer, stript of 
ears. 


Nay, in his comprehensive indignation, he accused Heaven 
itself of partaking the universal degeneracy and corruption. 
He called for the Saturnian days— 


When Juno was a maid, and Jove realmless in caves 
Tdeean ; 

Was no immortal wassailing in chambers Cyclopean, 

No Trojan stripling, no fair dame of Hercules bare. the 
cup, . 

Nor Vulcan in black Lipard’s forge would drain the nectar 


up, 

Then wipe his grimy arms. Each god in those days dined 
alone ; 

Nor was there such a rabble of gods as nowadays we own, 

And heaven, oppressed with fewer powers, a lighter load 
weighed Atlas down. 

No one had drawn as yet the gloomy empire of the deep, 

Dire Pluto and his ravished bride had no pale court to 
keep ; 

No wheels, no furies, restless stones, and no swart vulture’s 
pain, 

But cheerful Shades led cheerful hours, without infernal 
reign. 


A more daring rhetorical stroke could not well be in those 
days, nor a profounder proof of pessimism. Nor were the 
burglar and the bravo, or the church robber, lacking to 
Juvenal’s vision of Rome :— 


Think of the villain stabber, with his poniard out at hire; 
Think of the stealthy sulphur, when your gate goes up 
in fire, 
The thief of massy temple-cups, sacred with antique rust, 
Of popular gifts, or votive crowns from monarchs lapped | 
in ancient dust. 
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But Mr. Owen has a passage which is a résumé of the 
analogies between present London and the Rome of 
Juvenal’s invective :— . 


The follies and evils of oriental and other superstitions 
find a counterpart in Christian Scientists, affected belief in 
Buddhism, occultism, spiritualism, and other crazes ; fashion- 
able adulteresses, lovers of gossip and scandal, and lady-athletes, 
have their modern sisters ; the licentious Spanish dances still 
continue, but are not confined to Spain; reckless gambling is 
as rife, if not more ao, now as then; the turf with its 
attendant evils is a reproduction of the contests of the circus ; 
the aristocratic soldier, backed by the highest social influence, 
who is more at home in an atmosphere of horse-flesh and 
drinking than in his military duties, is not unknown among 
ns; nor is the noble spendthrift, who runs through his money 
and goes upon the stage, or financiers and others, who make 
away with the property of the credulous by fraud, or fashion- 
able and wealthy parents, who, by the example of their lives, 
train up their children to debauchery and folly ; the pestilent 
poste, of whom the satirist speaks bitterly as an affront to 
etters, are still inconveniently frequent . . The worst 
of Nero’s crimes was that he murdered the Tale of Troy 
divine: who shall say whether the encouragement of bad 
literature is still not among the worst of crimes ? 


It is no stale and outworn indictment, therefore, which is 
delivered in these resonant pages; change names, and we 
are reading of to-day. The more wonder that no one has 
done for Juvenal what Pope did for Horace in his brilliant 
imitations—or none since Johnson. Perhaps the grand 
satire, flashing with point and thunderous with energy, 
the sweeping and majestic verse, rise above the heads of 
imitators. Nor has Juvenal been fortunate in his metrical 
translators. Johnson’s two imitations are worth any 
translation ; Dryden has given versions of certain among 
the satires, some of which, such as that of the famous 
“* Vanity of Human Wishes,” are like the curate’s egg— 
excellent in parts; but that is all. And so it is to such 
an admirable prose rendering as Mr. Owen’s that the 
un-classical reader must go for his knowledge of the 
Roman Jeremiah. There is, in truth, something of an 
Hebraic rectitude, sternness, and passion in this watcher 
of his country’s decline. And the final moral which he 
seems to draw from all, might be represented in the 
noble lines which Dryden has boldly, but splendidly, 
Englished :— 

One world sufficed not Alexander’s mind ; 

Cooped up he seemed, in earth and seas confined, 

And struggling stretched his restless limbs about 

This narrow globe to find a passage out. 

But entered in the brick-built town, he tried 

The grave, and found its strait dimensions wide. 

Death only this tremendous truth unfolds,— 

The mighty soul, how small a body holds. 





Impressions. 
XXVII.—A Night Piece. 


while we were still talking; imper- 
ceptibly the traffic in the street ceased, and on that 
outlying part of London fell the hush of night. Round 
and about the pleasure heart of the city life sped gaily and 
feverishly, but in the room where we sat there was silence 
and stillness. The leaves of a tree in the small garden 
stirred—that was all. Peace had fallen upon our corner 
of the world, and when we moved upstairs, I was glad to 
find no light in the room but the flare from the wood fire. 
The windows, long windows that reached to the ground, 
were open, and the room’ was redolent of the scent of 
spring flowers. From the river, along which the lights of 
vessels slowly passed, fresh air blew into that pleasant 
) erecta | arkness. It was home, the world shut 
out: yet so near that wecould almost feel the throbbing of 


DaRKNESs came - 
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its pulse. We stood at the open window watching that 
unrehearsed night piece—the wide sky above, the dim 
river beyond, just beneath us the trim public garden with 
its blossoming trees, and the moon, nearing the full, 
riding high against the flying clouds. It was the hour for 
reflection, very still and witching. 

My companion repeated the passage he had been reading 
aloud to me an hour before: “ Who knows whether the 
faithfulness of individuals here below to their own poor 
over-beliefs may not actually help God to be more 
effectively faithful to His own greater tasks.” 

While he was speaking rain began to fall. Something 
moved on one of the seats against the railing of the public 
garden. A wretched old man rose, turned up his face to 
the rain, gathered his rags closer about him, then huddled 
down again into his corner. A street lamp shone palely 
upon this outcast, so inured to hardship that rain could 
not vex his slumbers. 

The rain stopped. The moon parted from the clouds, 
and revealed the river flowing through the night. Uprose 
the wholesome scent of moist earth and refreshed shrubs. 
“Once,” said my companion, ‘‘on a day’s walk I passed 
five rivers. On a hill above the third there was a convent. 
I climbed up to ask the way, and a nun gave me directions 
through a tiny opening, the size of a face, in the wicket. 

e—— J 

He ceased speaking, for just then a woman came out of 
the night, roused the sleeping man, pulled him to his feet, 
and pushed him away out of our sight. Hardly had they 
gone when the silence was cut by a scream—long and 
shrill. We moved towards the door—then waited. The 
scream was not repeated. The clock struck ten. 

‘*T have heard,” said my companion, ‘‘ that every night, 
always at the same hour when they believe the forces of 
evil are strongest, there is an order of nuns who pray that 
the souls of all in the outside world may be preserved from 
evil and danger. Their prayers begin at ten o’clock, and 
for an hour every night Tons lonely women entreat, with 
tears, that the stalking evil in the world, of which they 
know so little, may be resisted. Ah! those prayers! 
Who knows whether the faithfulness of individuals here 
below to their own poor over-beliefs may not——” 

Another scream, quick and sharp, rent the air, and 
before it had died away out of the night came a file of 
policemen. We heard the tread of their feet on the pave- 
ment by the river side. Then a sharp “ Halt! ’’ from the 
— Two of them detached themselves from the file 
and ran in the direction of the scream. ‘‘ March!” cried 
the sergeant. Then we heard the scream for the third 
time, shouting, and the rush of feet. 

My companion drew the curtains. As he lighted the 
candles, with an unsteady hand, he finished the quotation, 
speaking in a low voice,—‘‘ may not actually help God to 
be more effectually faithful to His own greater tasks.” 

I looked through the curtains. was silent. There 
were no clouds in the sky. Very secret was the night, 
very still. 





‘Drama. 
The Tyranny of Accident. 


I must confess to a distinct sense of disappointment with 
“The Altar of Friendship” at the Criterion. The early 
Victorian sentimentality of ‘‘ Mice and Men” had not, 
indeed, given one reason to suspect any very serious 
dramatic intention on the part of Mire. Madeleine Lucette 
Ryley. But there was talent, and where there is talent, 
there is always an off-chance that the instinct of art may 
awake. Moreover ‘‘The Altar of Friendship” itself did 
not open badly. Its manner is perhaps rather unfortunate. 
It aspires to belong to the school of social satire and 
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a pom epigram which has of late years found several 
rilliant exponents. But it aspires afar off. The satire is 
crude ; the epigrams are blunt and wingless. They irritate 
without stinging. Substantially, however, the piece is not 
without its Senmatia possibilities. The emotional interest 
centres in the love affairs of Richard Arbuthnot and Sally 
Sartoris. Miss Sartoris, played with exquisite humour by 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, is a young lady from the States. As 
her beauty is now mature, her father does not expect her 
to return again from Europe without a husband. She 
finds an ally in Arbuthnot. A mock engagement is entered 
into for the benefit of Colonel Sartoris. The experienced 
playgoer will not be slow to divine that behind this a real 

ut unacknowledged affection is concealed on both sides. 
But a shadow falls on the relation. Arbuthnot has a sister 
Florence, who is on the point of marriage with his friend 
Arnold Winifrith. He has also a type-writer, Mary 
Pinner, and Mary Pinner Arnold Winifrith has seduced. 
He persuades her into a pledge to keep his treachery 
secret. This is the situation at the end of Act l. 
Act II. represents the wedding of Arnold Winifrith and 
Florence Arbuthnot. Just before the departure of the 
bride and bridegroom arrives Mary Pinner’s father. 
He is said to have come out of prison. Actually I 
fear he has come out of melodrama, and his behaviour 
certainly confirms my worst suspicions. Standing in 
the hall, from which by extreme good fortune all 
the guests have momentarily cleared away, he accuses 
Arbuthnot of being his child’s betrayer. Florence 
Winifrith is just coming down stairs in her travelling 
dress to face the ordeal by rice and slippers. Arbuthnot 
grasps the situation, accepts the responsibility which is 
not really his, but warns Winifrith that circumstances 
may arise in which he will have to come forward and 
shoulder his own burden. In Act III. these circumstances 
do arise. It is a month later. The honeymoon is over. 
The party are once more collected in the house from 
which the wedding took place. Mary Pinner has come 
to warn Arbuthnot that her father is planning to kill him 
out of revenge. She is introduced, for some singular 
reason, into the billiard room (from which the guests have 
momentarily cleared away), and is discovered by Miss Sally 
Sartoris, a is led, not for the first time, to suspect the 
existence of some shady episode in Arbuthnot’s past. 
Consequently when Arbuthnot, who is now head over 
ears in love, proposes to her to turn their mock en 
ment into a real one, she stoutly refuses, and gives him 
to understand the reason why. Arbuthnot realises that he 
has sacrificed his own happiness and that of Miss Sartoris 
on the altar of friendship, and not unnaturally, if not very 
heroically; desires to clear himself. He appeals to Mary 
Pinner, who declines to break her promise to Winifrith ; 
he —- to Winifrith, who proves a craven. The 
complication is complete. 

And how does Mrs. Ryley resolve it? The interests 
of drama require that the issue, whatever it may 
be, should be brought about by psychological law, 
should be the natural and inevitable outcome of the 
characters involved. But is Mrs. Ryley going to be 
loyal to the interests of drama?. Of course she is not. 
If she had been, she would have taken much greater 
trouble from the beginning to show that there were 
characters involved. Instead of this she has been wholly 
occupied, on the one hand with humours, on the other 
with a formal plot. The result is that there are no 
characters involved, and that consequently there is nothin 
from which a legitimate dramatic dénotiment can cena 
Not that this matters to Mrs. Ryley, who is perfectly well 
content with a conventional substitute. Those intolerable 
clearances of the stage for the entry of the inconvenient 
personage into the impossible place at the improbable 
moment will have shown you whither she was tending. 
In the last act, artifice is naked and unashamed. Mary 
Pinner visits Arbuthnot’s chambers in his absence to 
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recover Winifrith’s letters to her. She is discovered 
by Florence Winifrith who, like Miss Sartoris, has 
come to have suspicions of her brother’s relations with 
Mary, and, naturally, is not undeceived by finding the 
girl in his chambers. She lets Mary see that she knows 
something. Mary thinks that she knows all, and thus 
lets Florence discover that the guilt lies, not upon her 
brother, but her husband. Thence explanations, the recon- 
ciliation of Arbuthnot and Miss Sartoris, the departure of 
the disillusioned Florence with her exposed Winifrith. 
And this is Mrs. Ryley’s resolution !—a purely accidental 
misunderstanding! Once more blind chance has been 
called in to cut the knot of circumstances which the 
deliberate acts of human beings have woven about them. 
And to what purpose? In order, apparently, that a theme 
which, in the nature of things, was hardly capable of being 
treated otherwise than tragically, might masquerade before 
the public as a comedy. The public, poor blind beast, 
does not complain. It takes thankfully whatever you give 
it; and if ta tell it that things happen so, why then, for 
it, they di —— so. But then, in the long run, the 
salvation of art lies, not in the temper of the public, but 
in the conscience of the artist. And to sit down and write 
a play which is three-fourths drama and one-fourth the 
cynical negation of drama is a thing which ought to lie 
heavy upon any artistic conscience. 
E. K. Campers. 





Art. 


New Englishmen and Italy. 


Tue most devoted friend of the New English Art Club 
could hardly describe the present exhibition as new. 
The note is still, as it has been for the past two or three 
years, a room, often beautifully painted, displaying the figure 
of a woman who seldom seems quite congruous to her 
surroundings. She is reclining on a couch, arranging 
— or china, sewing or reading, or singing while her 
usband B wn Three years ago this pictorial return 
to early-Victorian domesticity was a trifle novel: this 
year it is a trifle stale. Perhaps those unsophisticated 
persons who still seek novelty at the New English Art Club 
will tind it in ‘‘The Little Totterer” by Mr. James 
Charles, a baby learning to walk in a country lane. 
a of the subjects are as anecdotic as the rer a Royal 
Academy pictures that the New English Art Club was 
founded to exorcise. The difference lies in this : that the 
best of these new Englishmen are very capable painters. 
Not all: here as elsewhere we find the imitators who must 
always be following the lead of stronger personalities. 
And those who do not follow the lead of others repeat 
themselves so faithfully that one wonders if some of 
the New English Art Club landscapists ever look at 
Nature now with the fresh eyes of the time which produced 
their vital work. At the Whitechapel exhibition you may 
see the real Mark Fisher and the real Wilson Sieer: here 
landscapes of the school of Mark Fisher and Wilson Steer 
inted by themselves. The New English Art Club has 
ome eclectic. The influence of certain personalities is 
obvious, and those who are not influenced by others pant 
up-hill trying to — the heights they themselves once 
reached ; but it is the same hill, not another. 

This society needs to open its arms wider, to invite 
distinguished work, to seek it. Painters who musi live 
by their art, who must produce work intended to sell, 
should be persuaded to regard the New English Art Club 
as a place where, say, one picture a year painted for its 
own sake, an attempt at a new method of expression, 
would be welcome. ere is overmuch cousinship about 
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the club. We look in vain for any signs of a new move- 
ment, or for the heartening sight of an elderly pioneer 
breaking away from the trodden path, and surprising us 
by some new way of looking at a thing he has seen a 
hundred times, but now differently. Even the drawings 
which have overflowed on to one of the oil painting 
walls have an air of monotony. Mr. Brabazon has nothing 
more to say to us, and I have nothing more to say about 
him ; Mr. John’s pranks I noted a fortnight ago when 
they were shown in another place; Mr. Wilson Steer’s 
** Decoration for a Drawing [Room ’’ is academically 
decorative, not exhilarating; but it was a pleasure to 
rest the eyes on the faint flush of colour in Mr. MacColl’s 
‘* Links of the Seine,” and the finically exquisite drawing 
in Mr. Muirhead Bone’s ‘‘ Waterloo Shot Tower.” 

One name among the painters of oil pictures is new 
to me—Mr. L. A. Harrison. He, too, has caught the 
“Interior” fever, but in his picture of a pretty room, 
light and atmospheric, with peeps of green foliage through 
the tall windows, he has wisely omitted the figure that 
strikes a discordant note in so many of the New English 
Art Club interiors. One painter, Mr. David Muirhead, 
places the figure in an interior with a success that 
distinguishes him from almost all his fellow new English- 
men. To him has been granted the subtle mastery of 
tone, and the power to show the mystery that objects 
assume under the silent influences of light. Many of the 
exhibits here are studies, wrought carefully, but piecemeal, 
incidents of room decoration. Mr. Muirhead’s ‘A Girl 
Reading”’ is a picture. She stands against a table, in a 
blue dress, with bent head, reading. The light proceeds 
from the left, lights her back and her hair, touches her 
— and falls upon the beautiful silver-grey wall behind 

ier young intent figure. Note the tender touches of colour 
in the table-cloth, the subtle relation of the values, and the 
simplicity of the scheme of colour under the influence of 
the light that gathers all the details of this quiet room 
into a harmony as simple as it is reposeful. Here is a 
picture that gives real pleasure; watch it quietly. This 
artist has not studied his contemporaries, but he has 
doubtless sat at the feet of the Dutchmen! You can study 
Ver Meer, and yet remain original. Mr. Muirhead’s ‘‘ The 
Sisters ” shows the same qualities, but this time it is the 
reflection of lamp or firelight falling into a darkened room 
contrasted with the blue moonlight seen through a curtain- 
less window, beneath which the spires and roofs of a city 
lurk. One of the girls sits sewing, the other stands, 
holding some piece of dress adornment. Here, too, is the 
mystery that the artist’s eye, seeing ordinary things, but 
not in the common way, can give. There is nothing 
exceptional about the room, or the girls, or their dress, 
but the picture holds that something more that made 
it worth doing, and will make me glad to see it again. 
It is just the lack of these qualities that prevented me from 
enjoying Mr. Furse’s interior, called ‘“‘ The Song.” Details 
of the picture are well painted, especially the man’s head, 
but there is no relation between one part of the staring 
room and another. There is no enveloping atmosphere, 
and no right light creeping over faces, figures, and walls, 
claiming, relating, and harmonising the many details. 

Mr. Orpen, as usual, goes his own way, and a very 
remarkable and promising way it is. This year he has 
forsaken the interior, contenting himself with a study of still 
life, a portrait called ‘‘ The Red Scarf,” and some drawings. 
He is the most capable craftsman in the club, well trained, 
a keen and patient observer, and able to reproduce with 
amazing fidelity all his eyes see. What he does not see, 
he does not paint. Therein lies his strength and his 
limitation. the graces and elegancies do not attract 
him. He has no sense of mystery, nothing of the 
subtlety verging into beauty that makes Mr. Muirhead’s 
work so attractive. The forcible portrait of the girl 
called “‘The Red Scarf,” usimecdinely decorative, is so 
well placed on the canvas, and the face is wrought to 
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such an intensity of expression, that one can forgive the 
hardness of the workmanship. But Mr. Orpen’s triumph 
is in the small still-life study called ‘‘ Reflections, China 
and Japan.” Ona table polished to the reflecting power 
of a mirror are placed a bowl, a peacock’s feather, a small 
white idol, and a Japanese doll’s head. It isa study of 
reflections. The objects repeat themselves in the polished 
table, while behind rises a great, white untroubled wall. 
This picture is a triumph of clean, sure painting, first 
studied with a concentration that left nothing unnoticed 
or unexplained, and then copied, touch by touch, with 
brushes cleansed till they were unsoiled by any touch 
of former colour. It is the deftest and most efficient 
piece of painting I have seen for many a day, and 
has the dignity of a piece of work executed, from start 
to finish, just as perfectly as the craftsman could. It 
faces Mr. Rothenstein’s ‘“ Doll’s House,” which means 
whatever you may like it to mean. This picture, which 
is not new, is romantic, almost amusing, and in truth 
of tone, a desirability to which Mr. Rothenstein does not 
always attain, the best picture he has painted. 2 

While I was looking at ‘‘The Doll’s House” the sun 
came out, which tempted me to walk over to Bond Street 
and look at Mr. Kerr-Lawson’s Little Landscapes of Italy, 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries. My impression of Italy is 
sunshine, blue lakes, and white roads, and the colour of 
places I have not seen has been settled for me by the 
magic brush of Turner. Fog at Venice, snow at Florence, 
leaden skies at Genoa, though felt acutely at the time, are 
forgotten in the memory of sunny Italy, an Italy of colour. 
Mr. Kerr-Lawson’s Italy is somewhat grey, but he 
paints her with feeling and always with an eye to “‘ the 
essential factor” in any town or landscape which, as 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett says in a note to the catalogue, sums 
up, embodies, and incarnates the rest. There is brave 
drawing in his ‘‘ Piazza, Siena,” beauty in his cypress 
trees against the ‘‘ Osservanza,” and a world of memories 


in his picture of the yellow Arno flowing by Pisa. 
C. L. H. 





Science. 


Between Two Nebulae. 


Suc# is our standpoint in Time. If we look before and 
after, such are the periods of our vision. The wave-length 
of the great Vibration is the distance between two 
nebulae. As the course of certain comets is from sun 
to sun, from star to star, so the rhythm of Universal 
History, the strides of Eternity, are from nebula to nebula. 
Between two nebulae are we at this hour; from one have 
we come, to another must we return. From one have we 
been evolved, towards another shall be our devolution. 
And that we may celebrate the coming of our ephemeral 
races to such high knowledge—knowledge which in this 
century we may and must at last accept as part of Truth 
~—-let us look to what has been and what shall be; 
remembering that the history of our brief system is 
doubtless that of all. 

Long ago in that distant part of infinite space whence 
the solar system as a whole is now travelling at a speed 
of something like twelve miles in each second of time, 
there met in fierce collision two stars, old and dark and 
cold, mutually compelled by that force of gravity which 
acted then as now, and which was to reveal its governance 
by simple but inexorable law to the distant product of 
that clash of worlds whom we call Isaac Newton. The 
kinetic energy of those rapid stars was converted in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, into heat so great 
that their substance was dissipated into a cloud of gas of 
almost infinite tenuity. This cloud of gas we may call the 
solar nebula. In it Newton and Laplace and Shakespeare 
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and Beethoven were potential. There needed not a touch 
of the creating hand nor a glance of the foreseeing eye 
that they should emerge from its spacious womb. Such 
is Evolution ; such the grandeur of the Divine Method. 

At first the solar nebula was a vast chaos such as 
the nebula in Orion, though on a much larger scale, 
presents to our gaze to-day ; but, though “‘ without form 
and void ” (if one may transfer a phrase from Genesis), its 
very ions and electrons were in motion. And so subtly 
did they move that at a late day there was formed a 
philosopher named Laplace; by whose genius it was 
conceived that from this tenebrous commotion he and we 
are come. 

Of the nebulae, numbering about one hundred and 
twenty thousand, that are known to sublunary astronomers, 
or those of our local race, about one-half present features 
which lead us to regard them as in a relatively late stage 
of evolution. Chaos is beginning in them to yield to 
order. These sixty thousand we call spiral nebulae, and 
the proportion of their number to the whole—no less than 
one to two—is alone sufficient to put their formation out 
of the region of chance. Though the first spiral nebula 
to be discovered was not seen until Lord Rosse had built 
his great telescope, we know already that, next to the fixed 
star, the spiral nebula is the most important and the most 
characteristic object in the whole heavens. The great 
nebula in Andromeda, however, which he discovered, 
remains without a parallel for its size. It is demonstrable 
by the infallible processes of mathematics that a nebula of 
any shape must necessarily become spiral. This is a 
deduction from the law of the ‘‘ Conservation of Momen- 
tum.” As the nebula radiates its enormous but sparsely- 
scattered store of heat into the cold of intersidereal space— 
a cold which is the absolute zero, or about —273° Centi- 
grade—it needs must shrink, and its molecules tend to 
arrange themselves in certain planes, of which one is the 
most frequented and is called the principal plane. In the 
course of aeons all these planes aitract one another and 
resolve themselves into the principal plane. A flat object 
is thus formed, the particles of which are revolving nearly 
all in one direction around the centre of gravity of the 
whole (this similarity of direction being conditioned by 
the same law of the conservation of momentum), and the 
plane in which all the particles lie was precisely deter- 
mined from the first by the paths of the two dead suns 
from which the nebula was formed. 

The chaotic nebulae—the infants——are entirely gaseous. 
Sir William Huggins placed a spectroscope in the last 
inch or so of a beam of light that had left such a nebula 
years before, and found it to consist of brilliant lines; in 
other words, to be the discontinuous spectrum characteristic 
of a true gas. Otherwise we could not be sure that such 
nebulae are not clusters of stars too faint for our telescopes 
to make discrete to our eyes. The same observer further 
showed that the spiral nebulae, in which the matter is 
denser in some places than in others, have a continuous 
spectrum comparable to that of sunlight. In other words, 
they are beginning to solidify. ‘The spiral nebula is 
composed of more or: less solid bodies separated by a rare 
and ever rarer gas. These solid bodies, in the case of our 
own nebula, are now planets. In the stupendous nebula 
in Andromeda, the more solid portions will probably be 
resolved into the individual stars of a cluster. 

The central portion of the solar nebula we call to-day 
the sun. I see that Prof. Turner, of Oxford, in his 
courteous and crushing reply in the “ Fortnightly 
Review” to Dr. A. R. Wallace's article on ‘* Man’s 
Place in the Universe,’ considers that the shrinking 
of our nebula is sufficient to account for the sun’s heat. 
This source alone, however, as I pointed out last week, 
would allow the sun a period of power so short—twenty- 
four millions of years—as to be incompatible with the 
facts of geological time. Now it can be demonstrated 
by the theory of “irrational numbers” that granted the 
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stars are distributed “‘ irrationally ” or irregularly through- 
out space, no ray of sunlight can escape to infinity. 
Sooner or later each ray must be intercepted by some 
star, and utilised by it. We have revealed here an 
astounding commonwealth of energy. For if this be 
true of sunlight, it is likewise true of the light of every 
star. Each contributes to and is itself aided by the 
energy radiant from all the others. This is the cosmic 
illustration of the golden rule. Here is free trade 
indeed. And when our sun was far larger than he is 
now, his greater area enabled him to arrest proportionately 
more starlight—of which we are at this hour the 
beneficiaries. ; 

What then does the future hold? It is as certain as 
the past. Science is the only veritable fortune-teller. 
Our system is daily parting with and degrading its finite 
store of energy. Candidly, I have not the heart 
to continue. Robert Louis Stevenson, in “ Pulvis et 
Umbra,” where, in my opinion, his genius is at its height, 
has given us all philosophy in words which are beyond 
my praise. Yet I must add the sequel that is also a 
prelude. In time to come we believe that the solar 
nebula of yesterday, the solar system of to-day, will have 
been resolved into one cold and shrivelled mass, the 
common tomb of our sun and all his planets and’ their 
satellites. This dark to-be, uncrawled upon by organic 
life, undisturbed by even molecular activities, can be not 
even then “stable in desolation.” It will live again. 
Give it but the consuming embrace of such another 
world, and a new nebula will be born, new in time, 
alien in place, yet formed of the same ‘imperishable 
substance as the old. Such, as we see it from between 
two nebulae, that which was and that which is to be, 
is the rhythm of the Universe. Nor is it the least of 
its wonders that to us, ‘‘ vital putrescence of the dust ” 
of a weary satellite of a dying sun should a scroll so 
sempiternal be unfolded. ‘‘ Surely not all in vain.” 

C. W. Sateesy. 


Correspondence. 
‘“* Taken as Read.” 


Sir,—In last week’s leading article you ask the question, 
** Does anyone read the classics?’’ A glance at the book- 
lists of the Home Reading Union to which, in this article, 
you call attention, will show that even within your severe 
definition of the classics—‘‘ Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare ”—readers are to be found. Of the thirteen 
thousand readers who make use of the guidance and help 
of our society, none are occupied with the “‘ current fiction 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” In 
his recent address, at the annual meeting of the Union, 
Dr. Richard Garnett pressed upon the authorities of the 
free libraries the advantages of co-operation with our 
society, and gave many practical directions as to the way 
in which this may be carried out. Copies of this address 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the National Home 
Reading Union, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
The free library is the inevitable consequence of free 
education. The Act of 1870 created a public capable of 
educating itself. The capacity for self-culture led, natu- 
rally, to a demand for the means. How comes it that 
‘the sad custodians of free libraries’ have to acknowledge 
that ‘‘ their customers seldom or never put down an order 
for an immortal”? No one who has not had experience 
of the difficulty which the selection of books presents to 

rsons of the class for whom the free libraries are chiefly 
intended can realise the effect upon their minds of the 
bewildering choice of books which a library affords. The 
probability of selecting the right books appears remote. 
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They need the guidance of such an organisation as the 
Home Reading Union. The Union is the outcome of the 
free library, as certainly as the library is the sequel to free 
education. It offers guidance in the selection of books ; 
it encourages the formation of “‘ reading circles” in which 
the reader gains stimulus from discussion and comparison 
of results; it suggests topics for consideration, criticises 
essays, answers questions. The frequenter of free libraries 
has, not infrequently, an aspiration for culture, with but a 
hazy notion of the direction which it should take. The 
crop of earnest readers is as yet unprofitably scant; but 
the lament of the librarians appears to me to prove that 
encouragement and assistance of the kind which the 
National Home Reading Union provides is needed to bring 
free libraries into bearing.—Yours, &c., Avex Hi. 
Downing College Lodge, Cambridge. 





‘“More Mare’s Nests.” 


Sir,—Your review of ‘“‘Is it Shakespeare? By a Cam- 
bridge Graduate,” in the Acapemy of April 4, caused me 
to refer to the correspondence on this subject in ‘“‘ The 
Times” between December 18, 1901, and January 27, 1902. 
In a letter from Mr. Sidney Lee (December 20, 1901) I 
find America spoken of as “‘the land in which the 
Baconian delusion first came into being and has been 
chiefly nurtured.” Doubtless America is the land in which 
it has been chiefly nurtured, but (as a Briton) I am afraid 
that it may possibly be unjust to America to say that it 
originated there, in spite of Mr. Sidney Lee's high 
authority. The correspondence in ‘The Times”’ tells 
nothing as to the originator of the discussion on this 
question, being occupied with its latest developments. 
But looking lately through the volume of ‘* The Illustrated 
London News” for the second half of the year 1856, I 
noticed on pp. 424 and 577 some account of a pamphlet 
then recently published by a Mr. W. H. Smith, entitled, 
‘Was Lord Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s Plays?” 
the author of the por being apparently an English. 
man, and certainly a Baconian. Hoping that you may 
know, Sir, of a still earlier work of the kind by an 
American.— Yours, &c., T. V. Hormes. 

28, Crooms Hill, Greenwich Park, S.FE. 





Sir, —In your review, under the heading of ‘Is it 
Shakespeare?” it is stated that “the whole of the 
pullulating mess of mushroom literature which has sprung 
up around the question in recent years is the production 
of writers who, even when they are not actually dishonest, 
are at least incapable of dealing with any literary problem 
in accordance with the canons cf sound reasoning.” The 
‘“‘ mushroom literature ’’ referred to includes evidently the 
two works written by Lord Penzance and Jitige Webb. 
May I ask your reviewer if he can honestly say that the 
words he uses can fairly apply to these two authors ? 

Lord Penzance was educated at Winchester, and 

aduated as a Cambridge M.A. He became one of the 
eading barristers on the Northern Circuit, a Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Chief Judge of the Court of Probate 
and Divorce. For “‘sound reasoning” his book is a 
masterpiece. 

As for Judge Webb, another Baconian, and, according 
to your reviewer, “incapable of dealing with any literary 
=. he had a distinguished career at Trinity 

ollege, Dublin, where he graduated M.A. in 1857 and 
LL.D. in 1859, was Vice-Chancellor’s prizeman, Downes 
Divinity prizeman, gold medallist for oratory, scholar and 
fellow of his college, professor of moral philosophy in the 
University, regius professor of laws and public orator, 
and afterwards Q.C., judge, and bencher of King’s Inn. 

Can your reviewer show a similar record for himself or 
any other Shakespearean when he comes forward with his 
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reckless charges of dishonesty and incapability against 
these writers of recent Baconian literature ? 

Another judge—Judge Willis—some time ago published 
a work on the subject. As it was on the Shakespearean 
side it was hailed by the press, the Acapemy included, as 
demolishing the Baconian arguments. This judge was to 
them a “‘ Daniel come to judgment,” “‘ fair,”’ *‘ impartial,’ 
&c., &c., but when two other judges appear on the 
opposite side, they are, of course, ‘‘ dishonest,” ‘‘ incap- 
able,” &c., &c., only lawyers, and supporting Bacon 
because Bacon was alawyer! Shakespeareans, apparently, 
can accept a ‘‘ lawyer” asa witness only when that lawyer's 
views suit their own ideas and sensibilities.—Yours, «c., 

Edinburgh. Georce Srronacu. 


“The Light that Failed.” 


Sir,—I suspect the dramatisation of Mr. Kipling’s novel 
will have caused an increased demand for the number of 
‘* Lippincott’s Magazine” in which the staged version 
appeared ; and as I have found this part difficult to pick 
up, I think it may interest some readers to know of another 
form in which the story appeared. Although an assiduous 
Kipling collector for some years, 1 have only just come 
across a volume entitled : ‘‘ Five Complete Novels by famous 
authors, from Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, with short 
stories, essays, . . . . andarticles . . . Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, & Co. (n.d.).”” It is a thick 8vo., in fancy 
cloth, and the first novel is ‘‘ The Light that Failed.” 

I wonder if any among your readers has for disposal a 
copy of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘'fhe Destroyers, a New Poem,”’ in 
the form of a 6 pp. pamphlet, issued by Ward Lock in 
May, 1898. The publishers inform me that a few copies 
were thus done up separately for a special purpose, and I 
am anxious to obtain one; I have the “ Windsor Magazine ”’ 
containing the poem.—Yours, &c., Davin Murray. 

54, Church Street, Falmouth. 





Private Copyright in National Manuscripts. 


Smr,—As an old editor of manuscripts, I am anxious 
that the public should understand that the point 
admitted in the case of Parry v. Moring and Another 
is not that Mr. Parry has the copyright in manuscripts 
now the property of the nation, because he printed an 
edition of them in 1888, the manuscripts dating from 
1652 to 1654; but the issue raised and settled for the 
first time is that when you want to print a new edition, 
you must have the manuscripts copied afresh, even 
though you remove from the printed version many 
hundreds of errors. It now appears that, if I had 
thought of claiming my “pound of flesh,” I could have 
applied for injunctions against Prof. Skeat and the 
Clarendon Press, Mr. Pollard, and Messrs. Macmillan, and 
many other well-known scholars and publishers, and 
could most effectively have stopped all the increased study 
of English literature that their admirable labours have 
secured. I would a thousand times rather be an honoured 
defendant in such an action than plaintiff. 

Will some public-spirited man of means help us to 
settle the real point at issue by challenging, before the 
highest courts if necessary, Mr. Parry’s belief that he 
could show circumstances that would entitle him to 
restrain publication of these manuscripts in the British 
Museum, if he so desired? Or let us scholars rally 
round Mr. Moriny, as I intend to do, and start a guarantee 
fund to see the matter through. It is a question of the 
highest national importance, and should once for all 
(unobscured by a technical blunder) be brought to the 
notice of the he officers of the crown. Who will help? 
—Yours, Xc., F. J. Furnivatn. 

3, St. George’s Square. 
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The Academy 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Resalt of No. 185 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of an April day. We award the prize to Mr. F. W. Huquoil, 
16, Victoria Square, Penarth, for the following :~— 


The morning sky is white, or the colour of the breast of a fledgling 
bird, luminous. Before ten it has opened, for the north-west wind is 
come, pure, cool, and swifi, gliding and gushing past the face in 
waves and freshets, like an aerial river. When I go out the hedges 
are full of small birds balancing themselves against it on the top 
sprays, or leaping up in it, or sweeping past on it in flocks with soft 
interminable twitter. But this is not a day to watch wild creatures : 
the light and perpetual ripple of all vegetation screens them from 
observation. Nor do men and women look their best: the faces of 
the latter want a setting, and seem strange and shadowy. Nothing 
is very beautiful except the high, brilliant heaven, pale-tinted save 
eastward, where great white torn clouds pass along against a dark 
blue background, Sometimes the white clouds go altogether, and 
there appears a raw brown wisp of rain floating right in the bare 
brilliance, swept writhing hither and thither across the land in the 
maddest way. The whole country lies round, open to the horizon, 
green, flooded with light: bleached whitey-grey copses and brown 
ploughed fields stuck therein like tesserae badly arranged. Over 
them go the clouds. When I was young I used to think that the 
wind itself blew the colours about, like great butterflies: that vast 
blue one especially that always flew off into the distance whenever 
there was a breeze, but came flitting back at twilight. The sunset 
of such a day is rarely splendid : one may walk without noticing it 
at all into the blueish-grey evening and the sight of stars: the wind 
continues though, and there is no feeling of sadness. 


Other replies follow :— 


I stood at the breakfast-room window watching slanting lines of 
the light rain against a background ofshrubbery. Another window, 
which looked seaward, presented an oblong of vivid azure, divided 
into squares. A minute later the sun shone out strongly, and 
numberless globules of moisture were flashing from different parts of 
the lawn. I put on my cap and left the house. Here was a day to 
be dealt with; there was small hope of work within doors, with 
such brilliant doings without. What was it to be? Golf? I 
moved slowly towards the links considering. It was not a question 
I had frequently debated—at least, of late. Throughout the winter 
a fine day kad meant golf quite natura'ly, anc my conscience (such 
as it is) had interposed no word. But with this day came an 
unwonted sensation. In some way it seemed too good for a game, 
too good even for golf (which was blasphemy, as | now, in cool 
blood, perceive), too good, I admitted it readily enough, for me, 
There was something subtle in the sunlight, a delicacy, as it were, in 
the breeze, a suggestion of memory in the distance, that affected me 
like a pathos, Memory? Why, yes, [ reflected, I had felt like this 
before ; but it must have been a great while ago, perhaps twelve 
months. And then all my vague sensations formulated themselves 
simply and in a single word—Spring! I went on to the links, and 
over them, but without club or ball. I went onward still—over the 
hills and really quite far away. I lunched at a tiny inn, and during 
the afternoon got drenched three times at least, But [ saw much 
and felt more, and when I came home the Spring hac penetrated to 
my very soul, [E. K. L., Birkenhead. ] 


The gorse and the fat-budded thorn busbes all up the hill-side were 
charged with the thunder of great wind which bored into them with 
fierce splendid power. Under this bright clouded sky, the sun warm 
where a bank baulks the wind, but brought only in the full ardour of 
its huge breath, under this blue the constant motion of the long 
shining grass was wondeiful to the eye, the land seemed living. 
Standing near it, back to wind and face to sun, the grass, as it were, 
fled away—millions of tiny beasts galloping ina panic up to a hillock 
where they changed, as tbe things in “Wonderland” assuredly 
changed, into what seemed the angry boiling surface of a pot of 
water. The wood at the top of the downs was roaring magnificently, 
but behind it the barn and the few stacks stood in such calm that 
they seemed, when first reached, like embodied silences. A part of 
the upland fenced in for sheep was speckled with bright gold and 
silver of dandelion and daisy, a kind of fairy pocket-money 
“designedly dropt.”” A wire net was tacked to the bottom of the 
fence to keep the lambs from straying, and as the wind hunted the 
old brown leaves out of the wood they clung in a crowd, desperately 
as to a last hope, against the net, but at intervals some were crushed 
through the openings and flashed immediately away. Two butterflies 
ambled about in the warm quiet air around the stacks and under the 
screen of the barn, red and black, the first of the year. What will 
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happen if they get in the wind current ? I stood watching them, bu 
they kept, though it seemed unwittingly, within the shelter— 
perhaps fluttered no otherwhere all day long. 

[A. E. C., Brighton. ] 


I well remember a certain—and uncertain—April day spent in the 
vicinity of Lea Hurst, the Derbyshire home of Florence Nightingale. 
From an elevation near by there stretched before us an extensive, 
shadow-dappled panorama of hill and dale. Far down in the valley 
the waters of the Derwent flashed and twiakled to the morning sun. 
Twitterings innumerable—with a thrash as chief musician—rose 
above the low plangent hum of the south-west wind in the trees 
behind us. From a field on our left a lark sprang up rocket-like, 
and burst into a golden rain of song. Exhilarating airs passed by 
us; now this way, now that. ‘They swished through brakes of fern 
and ling, stumbled boisterously over tilted planes of meadow-land, 
and drove the leaves of yesteryear into nooks and crannies cf the 
winding lane before us. Everywhere the verdurous tide was rising 
steadily, flecked with hawthorn bloom as the sea is flecked with 
foam. Everywhere was that “ most excellent cordial smell” of good 
brown earth, and we thought with Browning that it was good to be 
in England “now that April's here.” But at mid-day a host of 
vagrant rain-bearers moved across the sky. Opaque and brumous 
spaces, hung with the streaming curtains of the rain, approached us 
from the west. The twittering of birds died down and gave place 
to the mournful sighing of the wind through dripping branches, 
There came grey presences on the hills, wraiths of dead winters 
revisiting their ancient haunts. But not for long. The wind which 
brought the rain took it away again, and the sun shone out. A 
sparkle, brilliant and jewel-like, ran along the grass, and athwart the 
steely darkness of the cloud just passed appeared the seven-hued bow 
of promise. [A. M. C, Leicester. ] 


April! the month of memories, and this the day at last! I did 
not feel conscious of waking; 1 found myself caressing in my mind 
the lingering beauties of a fair dream, and the light breeze was 
gently lifting the curtain of the window—for the sash was open and 
the cool fresh air came straight to my pillow, and the sparrows were 
busy on the eaves just above. The April of my dream was not this 
April, the day of my dream was not this day—but the air, the air 
was the same, purified by the evening showers, and I jumped from 
my bed and dressed myself, and walked rapidly along the firm 
country road, mastered by a pain I could not overthrow. The trees 
and hedges were dripping with dew—or was it with raindrops ?—the 
primroses were looking up with innocent wonder at the morning, 
and the violets lay still, couched in their perfumed encampments on 
the roadside. The fields, the hiils seemed all silent with content- 
ment, they had put on a new robe of colour, the wind alone stirred the 
leaves and intensified the atmosphere of quiet hope and promise that 
pervaded the whole scene. Why had all things so easily forgotten 
the ruins of the last springtide, why did they look with such calm 
assurance at the sweet morning sunlight? I quickened my steps in 
rebellious mood, but scarce a mile further I stopped—I fancied the 
winds themselves had caught my troubled thougnt and were moving 
more restlessly and violently. Even then I felt a warning drop, the 
sunlight darkened and a quick scud of rain sped from a detachment 
of clouds hurrying by. April had not forgotten, and her tears were 
the tears of a friend. [W. H. G., Chelsea. } 


His yellow eye woke me before seven and wooed me 80 persuasively 
that the inevitable occurred. As I took fire my seducer cooled, and 
finally left me to a wet and wakeful hour, At ten o’clock, however, 
he reappeared, and suggested shopping. I tried to take my umbrella, 
but he ridiculed the notion, During the first balf of the way I 
inbaled nectar and exhaled charity on all mankind ; during the 
latter half 1 absorbed rain-water and disgorged temper. The sun 
entered the grocer’s} shop with me, and received the man’s flattery 
quite unabashed. 

The rest of the morning I spent drying clothes, and my betrayer 
assisted me indefatigably. Consequently 1 thawed, and in the 
afternoon I let him coax me into my calling costume, I sat with a 
friend and watched that April day frolic over her lawns and sbrubs 
like some tireless, sweet-breathed child; we even let the rogue 
explore our charmed hearts and escape again through happy lips and 
eyes. When I started to pay my second call I was a well-disposi- 
tioned, well-dressed woman. I returned aware of having damaged, 
if not ruined, a friendship—a carpet, a frock, a silk petticoat, a 
temper, and possibly a valuable constitution. And, yet, before 
dropping asleep that night, I was conscious, not of loss, but of an 
odd sense of gain; of a soft something stirr:ng in a dark room; of 
little fingers pushing, probing, coaxing; of a great shutter swinging 
slowly open, and a rush of noiseless sounds, of noteless songs ; of 
long forgotten thoughts. I felt a bold yet tender ons'aught and 
absorption, sweeter than embrace: from some imprisoning stem lL 
seemed to burst, like the green buds, into the blue, and cry myself a 
tiny but essential portion of fructescence. {E. L., Didsbury, ] 






























































































Competition No. 186 (New Series). 


Lady Gregory’s just published “ Poets and Dreamers: Studies and 
Translations from the Irish,” opens with an account of Raftery, a 
blind poet and fiddler, who died over sixty years ago, Lady Gregory 
writes : “ And now the songs that he never wrote down, being blind, 
are known, if not as our people say, ‘all over the world,’ at least in 
all places where Irish is spoken.” The following is Lady Gregoury’s 
prose translation of one of Raftery’s songs :— 


There’s a bright flower by the side of the road, and she beats 
Deirdre in the beauty of her voice ; or I might say Helen, Queen 
of the Greeks, she for whose sake hundreds died at Troy. 

There is light and brightness in ber as in those others; her 
little mouth is as sweet as the cuckoo on the branch, You would 
not find a mind like hers in any woman since the pearl died that 
was in Ballylee. 

To see under the sky a woman settled like her walking on the 
road on a fine sunny day, the light flashing from the whiteness 
of her breast would give sight to a man without eyes. 

There is the love of hundreds in her face, and there is the 
promise of the evening star. If she had been living in the time 
of the gods, it is not Venus that would have had the apple. 

Her hair falls down below her knees, waving and winding to 
the mouth of her shoes ; her locks spread out wide and pale like 
dew, they leave a brightness on the road behind her, 

She is the girl that has been taught the nicest of all whose 
eyes still open to the sun; and if the estate of Lord Lucan 
belonged to me, on the strength of my cause this jewel would be 
mine. 

Her slender lime-white shape, her face like flowers, her neck, 
her cheek, and her amber hair; Virgil, Cicero, and Homer could 
tell of nothing like her; she is like the dew in the time of 
harvest. 

If you could see this plant moving or dancing, you could not 
but love the flower of the branch. If I cannot get a hundred 
words with Mairin Stanton, I do not think my life will last 
long. 

She said “ Good morrow” early and pleasantly ; she drank my 
health, and gave me a stool, and it not in the corner. At the 
tirae that I am ready to go on my way I will stay talking and 
talking with her. 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering in English 
verse of Raftery’s song, Not to exceed twenty lines, 





\ 
RULES, 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 15 April, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered, 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Harris (J. Rendel), The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends.............. (Clay) 
Brooks (Right Rev. Phillips), Lectures op Preaching ............. (Macmillan) 6/0 
a » n The Influence of Jesus. ..........0. ( » ) 6 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Zangwill (Israel), Blind Children .........0.sccceccccees «--(Heinemaun) net 60 
Crosby (Ernest), Swords and Plowshares............eececeeees (Richards) net 60 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Streeter (A.), Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : Botticelli ..(Bell) net 5,0 
Whigham (H. J.), The Persian Problem..............eseee0. ...(Isbister) 126 





Thrasher (Max Bennett), Tuskegee : Its Story and Its Work ...... (Patnam’s) 
Lilly (W. 8.), Christianity and Modern Civilisation : Being Some Chapters in 
PABGON TENGE 00s 6 000000 00ers cesccoceccecesve (Chapman and Hall) net 12/6 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Thoughts from Maeterlinck, Chosen and arraffyed by E. S, S......(Allen) net 3/6 


BEOEE CA, BA), BOO BOE cccccnccceccccescscccncesccesesceesossececéce (Murray) 3/6 
Powell (J. W.), Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Bthnology oo.cceccciccccccces (Government Printing Office, Washington) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Moss (Fletcher), Pilgrimages to Old Homes.,.... eceeecseocovecs (The Author) 
Street (Eugene E.), A Philosopher in Portugal ........0.ceee0c0s (Unwin) net 50 
Oole (G, and B,), As We Ride. ... 6.605 Cevccccces (Hodges, Figgis and Oo,) net 2/6 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gregory (Lady), Poets and Dreamers: Studies and Translafious from the Irish 

i (Murray) 6/0 
Benson (E. F.), The Boak of Months....... Srorceccvcccccoccce: (Heinemann) 6/0 
A Guide to the Early Ohristian and Byzantine Antiquities.. (British Museum) 1/0 
Blackie’s Standard Shilling Directory ............ go cpegee gseoescses (Blackie) 1/0 
Gale (Norman), Barty’s Star ........cssseecseeeedes dtveceets «(Walter Scott) 2/0 
Evans (Rev. H. M. M.), Why I Left St. Michael’s ...........s0.00- (Sands) net 1 0 
Meade (Mrs. L, T.), Stories from the Old Old Bible ....;......-+. (Newnes) net - 7/6 
Beard (Lina and Adelia B.), What a Girl can Make and Do..... Co» Duet 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. ry 

Flecker (W. H.), The Student’s Prayer-Book .....++-sseeessesesees (Methuen) 2/6 
Hall (H. 8.) and Stevens (F. H.), A School of Geometry. Parts I. and tf. 


’ (Macmillan) . 1/6 
NEW EDITIONS. 






Mathers (John), The History of Mr. John Decastro. 2 vols........ (Quaritch). 21/0 
Oaine (Hall), The Mamxman.........,.0-seeeeees egsresqnpebene (Heinemann ) 

Butler (Samuel), Hudibras .............+++- e0cecegeepecesesed (Greaning) net 3/0 
Ainsworth (W. H.), The Spendthrift........... eegeéeccsonseee (Gibbings) net 2/6 
Flandrau (Oharles Macomb), Harvard Episodes .......... dodeds .+-(Putnam’s) 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), A Wonder-Book .........20-sseeeeeees (Ward, Loek) 1/6 
Kingsley (Oharles), The Water-Babies ............ pocvecesoes (Macmillan) net 2/0 
Eliot (George), Silas Marmer.......ccccccocccsccscccccscceces (Blackwood) net 1/6 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), Poems..........0seeeccccccseceescecees (Blackie) net 2/6 
Wilson (Bishop), Sacra Privata........0.cccceccccccecaeseeeceeees (Methuen) 2/0 
Cooper (E. H.), Mr. Blake of Newmarket ....,...... onebnnn+ counsel (Everett) 0/6 
Gerard (Morice), For England ...... | ET TREE Be AE ET. (Ward, Lock) 0/6 
Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Ricroft of Withens.......ccccscccecccscceecees (Unwin) 0/6 


Hughes (Thomas’, Tom Brown’s School Day: -+-(Dent)net 1/6 


Dickens (Charles), Great Expectations, (Biographical Edition.) 
(Chapman and Hall) 3/6 


A Tale of Two Cities. (Biographical Edition.) 
(Chapman and Hall) 3/6 


Pemberton (Max), The Garden of Swords....... Svcccccoceceeneseced (Cassell) 0/6 
PERIODIOALS. 


Connoisseur, Hibbert Journal, United Service, Manchester Quarterly, Art Journal. 
Idler, Geographical Journal, Playgoer, Architectural Review, Reliquary, 
Baconiana, World’s Work, International Quarterly, Lady’s Magazine, 
Printseller, Essex Review. 


» . » 





Mrs. Craigie’s new novel ‘‘ The Vineyard,” which will 
be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and Mr. Appleton in 
New York, will appear first as a serial in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine.”” Mrs. Craigie has also just finished a four act 
comedy which has been accepted for production in London, 
and by Mr. Charles Frohman in New York. 





Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., will publish next week the 
Dictionary of National Biography “* Index and Epitome.” 
It will make a volume of over fourteen hundred pages. 
Generally speaking, each entry in the “Index and 
Epitome” consists of one-fourteenth of the number of 
words that appear in the text of the original memoir. 





The authorised translation of ‘‘ Babel and Bible” by 
Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, with about eighty illustrations, is 
in the press, and will be published by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate. 


—_—_— — 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s ‘‘ Napoleonic Statesmanship : 
Germany,” is a study in civil and administrative history. 
The author’s object has been to describe the growth, 
analyse the character, and estimate the influence of the 
Napoleonic system in Germany. No complete history of 
the civil side of the Napoleonic empire has yet appeared, 
and it is hoped that the volume, which will be published 
in May by the Clarendon Press, will fill the gap as far as 
Germany is concerned. 





In a book which will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., entitled ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, 
H.H. the Lord Protector, and the Royalist Insurrection of 
March 1655,” Sir Reginald Palgrave publishes the con- 
temporary evidence that he has collected proving Oliver 
Cromwell’s complicity in the Insurrection. 


Mr. Joseph McCabe will publish, with Messrs. Duck- 
worth, almost immediately, a volume on ‘‘ Church Dis- 
cipline,” being an ethical study of the Church of Rome. 
The author says that he aims at informing sympathetic 
outsiders about the methods and institutions employed by 
the Church in the cultivation of the ethical ideal. 
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MUDIE? $ LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 





ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH © 


and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
is now ready, 
Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE wate the Bag COPIES of MANY 
LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
1s. 6d., Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 


A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 ~ 


pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HIs- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W 


TUESDAY NEXT (APRIL 2lst) at 5 o'clock. Pro- 
fessor ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc. FIRST of 
THREE LECTURES on “THE BLOOD AND SOME 
OF ITS PROBLEMS.” Half-a-Guinea the course. 


THURSDAY (APRIL 23rd) at 5 o'clock. Professor 
DEWAR, M.A., LL.D.. D.Sc.,F.R.S. FIRST of THREE 
LECTURES on “HYDROGEN GASEOUS LIQUID 
AND SOLID.” Half a-Guinea. 


SATURDAY (APRIL 25th) at 3 o'clock. Professor 
LANGTON DOUGLAS, M.A. FIRST of TWO LEC- 
TURES on “THE EARLY ART OF SIENA.” Half- 
a-Guinea, 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
113TH ANNIVERSARY. 
HE ANNUAL DINNER will be held 
on FRIDAY, April 24th, at 7 for 7.30 
p.m. precisely, atthe W HITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C 
Lt.-Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 
D.S.0., in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets one Guinea each. Applica- 
tions for Tickets should reach the Secretary 
not later than the morning of April 21st. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards consti- 
tutes the Donor a Member of the Corpora- 
tion, and Donors of £5 5s. and upwards are 
entitled to a Ticket for the Dinner free of 
charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee 
appeal, may ‘be sent to 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 
Secretary. 





7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





NOW READY, the SECOND NUMBER of. 


THE BURLINGTON 


MAGAZINE. 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 





THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


THE WARWICK MS.—By Sir E. MAUNDE THompson, K.C.B., with facsimiles of four pages of the 


MS. (actual size). 


EVOLUTION OF FORM IN ENGLISH SILVER PLATE.—By Percy MacquorD, R.IL., with a 


Collotype Plate of the famous Leigh Cup, reproduced for the first time by permission of the Mercers’ 


Company, and five other plates, 


AN UNPUBLISHED MINIATURE BY HOLBEIN, in the possession of the Queen of Holland ; 
photogravure, with a note by RICHARD R. HOLMEs, C.V.O 


THREE UNPUBLISHED ITALIAN PORTRAITS. _By HERBERT COOK, F.S.A., witha photogravure, 


a collogravure, and another plate. 
CLIFFORD’S INN.—By PHILIP NoRMAN,’F.S 
drawings by F. L. Griggs 


EARLY PAINTERS “OF THE NETHERLANDS.—Article Il. By W.H. JAMES WEALE. With a 
photogravure of an unpublished picture in the collection of Madame André at Paris, 


after Dirk Bouts, Roger de la Pasture, &c. 


HANS SEBALD BEHAM, AND A NEW CATALOGUE OF HIS WORKS. By CAMPBELL 


.A. Illustrated with three full-page and three smaller 


DODGSON. With three plates and several illustrations in the text. 


FACSIMILE IN COLOURS OF A DRAWING BY HOLBEIN in the possession of the Duke of 


Devonshire, K.G 


A FINE ITALIAN BRONZE in the possession of Sir William Bennett, K.0.V.0O., reproduced for the 


first time, with a note by the Owner. 


Reproductions of various other Works of Art, with notes. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN NET. 


Annual Prepaid Subscription, including the “BURLINGTON GAZETTE” (monthly supplement, price 4(1.), 


35s., post free. To be obtained of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or from 
THE SAVILE PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 14, New Burlington Street, London, W. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
THE CONFLICT 


Cloth, 6s. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


MONDAY 


LONDON : SIMPKIN & Co., Lrp. 





SENT 


FREE. 


AMPHLETS on The Unitarian Religion, by Dr. Martingav, 


REV. STOPFORD BROOKE, and other writers, includin 


CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED,” “WHY 


“UNITARIAN 
AM I A UNITARIAN,” “THINK FOR 


YOURSELF,” and “CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST. PREACHED IT.’—Apply to 
Miss FRANCES E, CooKE, 2, Silverdale Road, Oxton, Cheshire, 


and five other plates 





A New Book on the Holy Eucharist. 


INTROIBO 


A series of detached readings on the entrance 
versicles of the ecclesiastical year. 


By Rev. CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


304 pages. Price Six Shillings, 


FATHER CLIFFORD'S Book is expository and 
devotional, and avoids as far as possible the beaten 
paths of controversy. Its aim, rather, is to direct the 
thoughts of all lovers of the REAL PRESENCE, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic alike, to the immense 
materials for systematic meditation and reflection, 
which lie practically unnoticed by the great body of 
the faitnfal, in the Sunday Introits as ar ranged for 
current use in the Mass book of the Roman rite of 
to-day. 

An introductory essay explains the origin and scope 
of these portions of the liturgy, and an Eoglish trans- 
lation of the entire Dominical serics forms a special 
feature of the book. 


CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
534-536, Amsterdam Aven., New York. 
_ BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 





Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net; or on hand-made paper 
(only 150 copies) 12s. net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHARLES LAMB. By 
BERTRAM DOBELL. 

“A quite agreeable book, a collector's book, a book 
of genial hobbies and loving research.”—The Times. 

“ Pleasantly distinguished by its candour, geniality, 
and invariable good taste."—7he Athen um, 

“The most valuable part of Mr. Dobell’s book con- 
sists of extracts which bear internal evidence of Elia‘s 
hand.”—Dailw News, 

Sm. 4to, very handsomely printed on hand-made 
AL 7s. 6d. net 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
TRAHERNE, Kiited by BERTRAM DOBELL. 

“ Traherne’s isa name which can never in the future 

be expunged from the records of English Literature,” 
The Times. 

“Let all lovers of good poetry rejoice with Mr. 
Dobell, for he has rescued out of the dustand advanced 
him to a deserved seat beside such men as Herbert anid 
Vaughan.” —Mr. Quiller-Couch in the Daily News, 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 


including Ceylon and Burma, Published under the 
Authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. Medium &vo, 
with numerous illustrations. 

MAMMALIA. 1 vol.£1.—FISHES. 2 vols. £1 each. 
—BIRDS. Vol. I. £1; Vols. IL-IV. 15s. each.—REl’- 
TILIA and BATRACHIA, 1 vol. £1.—MOTHS. 
4 vols, £1 each.—_H YMENOPTERIA. Vols. I. and II, 
£1 each.—ARACHNIDA, 1 vol. 10s.—RHYNCHOTA. 
Vol. I. £1, 

London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. Oalcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co. 
Bombay : Thacker & Co,, Ltd. Burma : Myles Standish 
& Co., Rangoon. Berlin: Friedliinder & Sohn, Car!- 
strasse, 11. 





A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF THE PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO «THE ACADEMY” 
May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or 


in complete sets for 3s, 6d., on application 
to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


(Now Nearly Out of Print.) 


BEN JONSON JOHN MILTON 

JOHN KEATS WILLIAM COWPER 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING CHARLES DARWIN 

TOM HOOD | ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


THOMAS GRAY | HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
R. L. STEVENSON | ANDREW MARVELL 

SIR WALTER SCOTT | ROBERT BROWNING 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON THOMAS CARLYLE 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY | PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
LEIGH HUNT | CHARLES DICKENS 
LORD MACAULAY | JONATHAN SWIFT 
ROBERT SOUTHEY | WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
S. T. COLERIDGE THACKERAY 
CHARLES LAMB | WILLIAM BLAKE 
MICHAEL DRAYTON SIR RICHARD STEELE 
W. SAVAGE LANDOR ALEXANDER POPE 


SAMUEL PEPYS | DOUGLAS JERROLD 
EDMUND WALLER | FRANCIS BACON 
WILKIE COLLINS HENRIK IBSEN 
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The Religious Tract Society's 


SPRING LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON 


Youth and Duty: 

Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. By the 
Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop 
of Calcutta, and formerly Head Master 
of Harrow School. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. 
“ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Steadfast unto Death; 
or, Martyred for China. Memorials of 
Thomas Wellesley and Jessie Pigott. 
By C, A. P1GotT, 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Miracle of Modern 
Missions ; 

The Story of Matula, a Congo Convert. 
By JOHN BELL, Baptist Missionary, 
Wathen, Congo, With a Preface by the 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and seven full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs, 
gilt, 2s. 


Athanasii De Incarnatione 
Verbi Dei; 


Athanasius on the Incarnation of the 
Word of God, 
with an Introduction, Synopsis and 
Notes by T. HERBERT BINDLEY, M.A., 
1.D. Second Edition, revised through- 
out. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s, 


Roads from Rome: 
A Scries of Personal Narratives. 
by Rev. C, 8S. Isaacson, 


Crown 


M.A, 


The Academy and Literature. 


| 
| 


Uniform with Bishop Moule’s | 


With seven full-page | 





Crown 8vo, cloth | 


An English translation, , 


Com. | 


led 
With a Preface by the Bishop or Dur- | 


HAM. Second Edition, revised. 
Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





CHEAP EDITION.—TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


James Chalmers ; 
His Autobiography and Letters, By 


Crown | 


Richarv Lovett, M.A. Author of | 
“James Gilmour of Mongolia,” &e. | 
With Maps and Portraits. Fifth and 


Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, cleth gilt, 
3s. 6d, Also in handsome binding for 
presentation, padded paste grain, gilt 
line. round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 
Gs. 6d. net, 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. VAIZEY. 


Pixie O'Shaughnessy. 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HorRNE VAIZEY, 
Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “A 
Houseful of Girls,’ &c. With seven 
full-page Illustrations by W. H. C. 
GrRooME. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW STORY BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 


Jill's Red Bag. 
By AMy LE Fruvre, Author of “ Pro- 
bable Sons,’ “Teddy’s Button,” Xe. 
With seven full-page Illustrations by 
ALFRED PEARSE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s, 


A Sailor Apostle. 


A Story of the Sea, founded on fact. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of 
“With Christ at Sea,” &, Long 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 
















SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Now Ready. In One Volume of 1,464 pages. Royal &vo. 
Price 25/= net in Cloth, or 32/= net in Half-Morocco. 


Dictionary of National 
Biography Index and Epitome. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied contents 
of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the tarce 
Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. Aun Epitome is given 
of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded at length in the pages of the 
original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page where the full 
article appears. 

The exclusive aim of the index an Epitome is to make bare facts and dates as realy 
of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have been corrected 
in the !ndex; but with that reservation, the Index literally reflects in brief and bald 
outline the results embodied in the Dictionary and Supplement. 

. A separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378; the cross references number 
3,47 





NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Just Published.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Authors of “ A Modern Mercenary,” “‘ Karadac ; Count of Gersay,’’ “ Tammer’s Duel,” & 


SPECTATOR.“ It is as a portrait gallery of unknown, unconscious and unselfish Empire builders that 
this volume makes its strongest appeal. . These stories arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic 
concentration and their vivid interpretation of some of the most notable characteristics of the British race.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—* Every page is interesting. These stories are gems of skilful craftsmanship.” 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
Published To-day. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of * Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend of Nelson,” Xc. 


® The scene is laid in Sussex at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and for its machinery the story utilises 
the two great forces which moved the South Coast at that period—religious revivalism and the contraband 
trade. Into this is woven the romance of two neighbouring great houses. 


CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “Deborah of Tod’s,” “Adam Grigson,” &«.—SECOVD IMPRESSION, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTA TOR.—* * Cornelius’ is the kind of book to which one settles down, after the experience of a few 
pages, with the conviction of a pleasant time to come. A book which makes one feel sorry, as we near the end, 
to see how little remains.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY .—* A charming bit of romance. . . . A very clever story, told with considerable 


skill and a sense of the dramatic.” 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.— A well-written, well-told, and deeply interesting story.’ 
OUTLOOK.“ A spirited tale of smugglers on the Sussex coast in Waterloo year, with a thread of history 


an love interest.” 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. ‘HORNUNG. 
On April 30th.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WoO HERO. By E. Ww. HORNUNG, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Busb,” “ The Amateur Cracksman,” “ Peccavi,” &c. 


The story of an officer, invalided home from the War, who is asked by a lady friend to rescue her son from 
the toils of a supposed adventuress at Zermatt. The officer relates how he effected his delicate commission, and 
the unexpected dénoviment. 





TELE: NEw NA ATION. 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political Outlook 
in the Australian Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford 
College, kc. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On April 30th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 























